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INTRODUCTORY 

THE Second Conference for Better County Government was 
called by the County Government Association of New York 
State, which organization is briefly described by Mr. Childs 
on page 8 of this volume. 
Arrangements for the conference at Syracuse were directed by 
the local committee, organized by Hon. Giles H. Stilwell, of that city. 
The names of the committee are printed on the opposite page. 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 
1 . L egisla tive Program 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this conference that the executive 
committee prepare and cause to be introduced in the legislature, when 
deemed expedient, the following measures: 

;First::;^^4^. constitutional amendment designed to secure a larger 
nu^S^E^oi.. control by the people of the counties and their elected 
representatives in the matter of determining the form of their county 
government and such other public matters as are of exclusive or pe- 
culiar interest to individual counties. 

Second. A bill designed to secure to the people of the counties 
under present constitutional provisions, the right to make a choice 
between the present form of county government and at least one 
simplified form of government which shall provide for the election of 
a small county governing body elected by the county at large, which 
shall act through a county manager, who shall have the power to 
appoint and remove the principal county officers not required by the 
constitution to be elected. 

Be It Further Resolved, In view of the numerous evidences 
of gross inefficiency and negligence which have been revealed by 
superficial and casual investigation within recent years in many coun- 
ties, and which in some counties have reaced the point of flagrant cor- 
ruption, that the legislature of 1917 be requested to direct the appoint- 
ment of a commission to make a more thorough investigation of con- 
ditions prevailing throughout the state affecting the organization and 
management of the several counties, and to make recommendations 
for the improvement of such organization and management. 
2. Organization of County Branches 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this conference that, as rapidly 
as possible, there shall be organized in each county of the state a 
local branch of the County Government Association of New York 
State, for the purposes of increasing the membership of the Association, 
and of forwarding the work of county government reform. 
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3. Resolution of Thanks. 

Resolved^ That the delegates and guests in attendance at this 
conference extend to the local committee and to the officers and people 
of Syracuse this expression of their grateful appreciation of the many 
courtesies shown to them, and of the thoughtfulness and completeness 
that have characterized in every detail the arrangements made by the 
committee for this conference. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the conference be extended also 
to the newspapers of Syracuse for their open-minded reception of its 
discussions and for their aid in spreading the substance of these dis- 
cussions broadly among those unable to attend the conference. 



Proceedings of the Second State Conference 

for Better County Government in 

New York State 



THURSDAY EVENING SESSION 
December 14, 1916 

Chairman: HON. GILES H. STILWELL, Syracuse. 

[The first session of the conference was held in the auditorium of the 
Onondaga Hotel. It was called to order at 8;1S p. m., Thursday, December 14, 
1916, by the Secretary of the Association, Mr. Otho Grandford Cartwright, of 
New York City, who said:] 

Ladies and Gentlemen: It falls to my lot, ex officio, as Secre- 
tary of the County Government Association of New York State, to 
call this conference to order. I have also the unfortunate duty to 
announce to you that President Baldwin, who was to be chairman 
this evening, has been ordered by his physician to continue in his 
bed, where he is confined by sickness, and to dismiss from his mind 
all thoughts of any possibility of attending this convention. Presi- 
dent Baldwin's disappointment is great, because he was counting 
very much on being present with you this evening, and because his 
heart is full of the work of the Association, and of the cause that it 
represents. And I am sure that our own disappointment is fully 
commensurate with his. 

But we have advantage over him, because in his absence we are 
very fortunate in having secured for chairman a man known to you 
all, and whom you all respect and honor, namely, the Hon. Giles 
H. Stilwell, of Syracuse, who has consented to preside at this meet- 
ing. I have the pleasure of asking Mr. Stilwell to take the chair. 
HON. GILES H. STILWELL. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I thank you for the honor of presid- 
ing over this meeting, but regret with you that Mr. Baldwin is 
unable to be present. 

Those most intimately associated with Mr. Baldwin have 
learned what a generous, enthusiastic supporter of the work of 
reform he is, and also what a capable executive and presiding 
officer he is, and how valuable his help is in the work of civic 
betterment. 
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It will be of interest to you to know that of the fund of 
$5,000.00 a year adjudged by the executive committee to be neces- 
sary for the work of the association, Mr. Baldwin has personally 
guaranteed one-half. 

We have a full program, and I won't take any more of your 
time, except to give two or three announcements. 

To-morrow, at 12:30, there will be a luncheon in the Cafe 
Annex that is next to the main dining room downstairs, to which 
the delegates and friends are invited. The tickets are one dollar. 
In connection with the luncheon there is to be a program, which 
you will find printed on the official program that I presume most 
of you have. 

Immediately after the luncheon, the Chamber of Commerce has 
arranged for a free automobile trip in closed cars to the County 
Buildings. At 2:30, at the Warren Street entrance, you will find 
the automobiles, and we will make a visit to the penitentiary, the 
county home, and the sanatorium. We will be glad to have those 
who desire to go on that trip hand their names to the secretary so 
that he will know how many cars we are to provide. Also those 
who desire to attend the luncheon to-morrow we wish to have 
purchase tickets as soon as they conveniently can, in order to know 
how many to arrange for there. 

The welcome you will heartily receive is to be given by the 
mayor of the city. Mayor Stone. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

HON. WALTER R. STONEj Mayor of Syracuse. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : I am, of course, sincerely very 
glad to welcome so august a body as yours to our city. I feel that 
a meeting of this kind can be productive of very great good. 
Selfishly I look upon it as of great advantage to the City of Syra- 
cuse and County of Onondaga, but in a broader way I know it may 
be, can be, and will be, of benefit to the state at large. And to the 
state at large such benefit will accrue just in so far as your delibera- 
tions are thoughtful and you make your purpose here that of giv- 
ing thought and time and contributing the experience of men who 
have worked in county governments, men who have studied county 
governments, and men who know about county governments 
throughout the state. 

I am not going to make extended remarks. There are a few 
things born of the experience of a very few months in official hfe 
that I might, with your permission, say. I find that I have acquired 
a few ideas in the last few months in the city of Syracuse. I have 
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had to change some of my ideals. I have had to come to some 
conclusions in regard to municipal government, at least, that I 
never expected I would come to, and yet I find this — that when a 
man takes on a new responsibility, and when he realizes his re- 
sponsibility, his thinking machine sometimes necessarily has to go 
along different grooves than it would, or it did, when he had not 
such responsibility. In other words, I found that as a member of 
different civic and social organizations it was very much easier 
for me to "resolute," or help "resolute," or pass resolutions on 
different subjects affecting the municipality or the county, or the 
state, when I did not have any responsibility in carrying out those 
resolutions, than it is to try to carry them out after assuming offi- 
cial responsibility. I find there are occasions when things cannot 
be done in the ideal way. These statements are in no way, under- 
stand me, offered as an excuse for any wrongdoing or any careless 
doing, or any doing of any sort that is not open and above board 
and perfectly free to be investigated. But there are matters of 
policy of government, there are matters of expense of government 
that a public official, if he is honest and conscientious, has got to 
stop and weigh ; and decide, not from an ideal or an idealistic stand- 
point, but from, in the first place, what the taxpayer ought to be 
willing to pay, and, in the next place, what he is able to pay. In 
other words, a public official who is in the position where he has 
the deciding of a project, sometimes has, for instance, to act as a 
buffer between what the people desire and have every right to 
have, and yet what they are willing to pay for. 

Now, any association for the uplift of the common welfare, 
that meets in any community, whether it be a city or otherwise, is 
of value, to my mind, in proportion to the sincerity of the motive 
that is behind it. And I for one believe that a public official is not 
doing the full measure of his duty, is not performing the duties of 
his office properly, unless he welcomes all kinds and nature of 
advice, unless he is anxious to receive constructive criticism and 
helpful suggestions. And I am sure that no public official will make 
a success of his term of office if he resents, as I know has some- 
times occurred, the citizen inquiries, some of them, I was going to 
say, seeming impertinent inquiries, which represent the interest of 
the every day taxpayer. After all, a public officer is a public servant. 
He need not be servile, but he should be willing to serve. And just 
as he feels that he is serving he is doing the full measure of his 
duty. Just as soon as he begins to feel that he has the ordering of 
affairs, then he ceases to be a valuable official. 

I do welcome you on behalf of the City of Syracuse and the 
County of Onondaga, in the hope that your deliberations here will 
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be productive of helpful hints and suggestions and ways and means 
of improving the city government. The city is what I am primarily 
interested in, and next to that, our county government, to the 
fullest extent that you men in your deliberations are able to im- 
prove them. I thank you very much. 

Chairman Stilwell : I will introduce the next speaker by reading 
a clipping from the Outlook. In the issue of May 3rd, 1916, com- 
menting upon an article by Mr. Childs, which had the same title as 
his address to-night, has, the editors say: "Mr. Childs is an 
original student of governmental problems, is father of the com- 
mission-manager plan of municipal government, and a director of 
the National Short Ballot Organization. His pioneer article on the 
short ballot as an instrument of good government was published in 
the Outlook in 1909. We are glad to have him select the Outlook 
again, as he did seven years ago, to be the medium to convey to the 
public his ideas on the unexplored territory of county government." 
We shall all be much pleased to hear Mr. Richard S. Childs upon 
the subject: "Ramshackle County Government." 

MR. RICHARD S. CHILDS 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I feel that it is in- 
cumbent upon me, acting at the moment in the capacity of Vice- 
President of the County Government Association, to say just a 
few words as to who we are and what we are. I am certain that 
there are some who do not know the history of this organization 
which meets here to-night and to-morrow, and who might like to 
know. I feel, too, that in entering a new place it is incumbent 
upon us to scrape our feet on the doormat, and before I proceed 
to give my paper I will say a few words about the County Govern- 
ment Association. Four years ago, or thereabouts, the Short Ballot 
Organization of New York State, in trying to develop a program 
in the field of county government, found that it could not apply 
short ballot principles to county government without involving 
itself in so many other alien problems as to go far beyond its origi- 
nal field. It seemed wise, therefore, to try to start a full fledged 
study of county government in all its branches, and not merely in 
the particular field which interested the Short Ballot Organization. 
And out of the committee there grew a series of informal confer- 
ences in New York City where there was produced some excellent 
original literature on county government. These conferences were 
followed, after we had built up a nucleus of kindred spirits and stu- 
dents of the subject, by a state conference held two years ago at 



Schenectady, the first conference for county government in this 
state or any other state. 

A Pioneer Association 

I do not know whether you reaHze what pioneers we are. 
There have been organizations for better municipal government for 
fifty years. There has been a National Municipal League which for 
twenty-five years has been holding conferences for better municipal 
government. Books on municipal government have been published 
without number — the mere catalogue of them takes twenty-five 
pages — just a list of the titles. But in the field of county govern- 
ment there has never been a book published. Nobody is interested 
in county government. It is very hard to collect even a handful 
of men who are willing to devote serious study to the subject. The 
time is coming when it is going to be a very great, live subject, and 
a very interesting subject to a great number of people. Meanwhile, 
as pioneers, we have got to work our way along and develop the 
interest. 

One reason why the attendance to-night is not large is because 
the County Government Association, which was the outgrowth of 
that first conference for better county government two years ago, 
has chosen deliberately to meet in this section of the state where 
it has very few members. Most of the members of our association 
are from Westchester and Nassau counties, and other counties in 
the eastern part of the state. We came out here and left our mem- 
bership, to a considerable extent, behind us, because we wanted the 
people in this part of the state and the county officials in this part 
of the state to realize that there is such an organization as the 
County Government Association, and to get in touch with it. 

It is the Second Conference for Better County Government, 
and is held under the auspices of the County Government Associa- 
tion, which is the outgrowth of the first conference. The County 
Government Association is still a very small affair, with a very 
small membership scattered all over the State of New York. The 
membership dues are $2.00 a year, and if any one has $2.00 and an 
inclination to part with it in the interest of county government, I 
hope he will not fail to do so. 

The little organization has achieved a paid secretary. Mr. 
Cartwright does not live on what he is paid, but we have an office 
in White Plains, and a certain amount of work is done right along 
throughout the year. 

The County Government Association has developed by slow 
degrees a modest legislative program affecting the structure of 
county government. The Association appeared before the consti- 
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tutional convention with some good results, so far as what was 
written into the new constitution was concerned. But, of course, 
that work all fell away when the constitution died at the polls. 

We have in our program a constitutional amendment to re- 
move the shackles which the constitution fastens upon county gov- 
ernment, so as to give free play for future development. 

We have a bill which proposes such re-organization and simpli- 
fication of county government as is possible under the present con- 
stitution, including the election of a small board of supervisors, 
elected at large, with a county manager appointed by them, and 
he, in turn, having appointive power and continuous control over 
the other county officials who are not elected under the consti- 
tution. 

We also have a bill proposing a statewide investigation by a 
state commission into the conditions of county government 
throughout the state. 

That, in brief, provides the background for our evening discus- 
sion and for the work to-morrow. Any one, whether a member of 
the Association or not, is welcome to participate in the discussion 
here in Syracuse, and the formality of joining the Association, as 
I have already said, is a very simple and not very painful one. We 
will be very glad, indeed, to have all of those who are not members 
already, join before they get past the Secretary. 

ADDRESS 

"COUNTY GOVERNMENT— A PROBLEM IN LOW 

VISIBILITY" 

RICHARD S. CHILDS, Secretary National Short Ballot Organization 

I understand that in Onondaga County there is some dissatis- 
faction with the county government. It seems that a certain sani- 
torium has been built which ought to have cost $200,000, but which 
did cost $600,000. Certain people in the county are casting about 
for a remedy for such states of affairs so that such a thing will not 
happen again, and in the local paper I read of the remedy that is 
proposed and a very typical American remedy it is. The editorial 
says, "We must have a county auditor or comptroller elected by the 
people. If we had had in office two years ago such an auditor or 
comptroller chosen on his merits and record by the voters, the 
chances are ten to one that the tuberculosis sanitorium would have 
been honestly constructed and the county would have been spared 
a heavy affliction and a burning disgrace." 

Now, I do not wish to disparage that remedy, for it has some 
merit, but it shows an undue faith in machinery, a faith that ought 
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to have been shattered by the fifty years of experience which we 
in America have had with such devices of government. Ever since 
the days of Andrew Jackson the pet cure for corruption has been 
the creation of additional independent elective offices. 

Another county in this state created the office of county comp- 
troller elective by popular vote, clothed with ample power to stop 
illegal expenditures. The office promptly became one of that long 
list of minor offices on the ballot to which the people paid little or 
no attention and the reformers were dismayed to see the office 
promptly filled by a ringleader of the very gang they were trying 
to get rid of. 

One of the leaders among the reformers then discovered that 
in certain counties of New Jersey the chairman of the board of 
supervisors, or board of freeholders as it is called in that state, was 
given veto power over the actions of the board. He pronounced 
that a splendid idea and advocated it for his county, and I have 
heard him say passionately that if he by any chance should ever 
get into that office and wield that power, he would tie up the 
county so tight that it wouldn't be able to move. 

He had in addition still another remedy to make assurance 
doubly sure. He discovered an ancient office that had been in use 
somewhere in the middle west a hundred years ago called "Censors 
of the People." He proposed to revive that office and elect by popu- 
lar vote two censors of the people who would have power to report 
on the action of the other county officials and give them a good 
scolding in public whenever they deserved it. And so in his idealistic 
conception the people were to elect a board of supervisors, the 
chairman of the board was to undo their work with his veto, the 
comptroller was to have an additional veto on their financial action 
and the censors of the people were to be empowered to scold them 
and the state comptroller's examiners could no doubt be relied 
upon to censor the censors. 

Political Machinery Not a Remedy 

Modern political science discards all this as rubbish ; mere com- 
plication and entanglement to make confusion worse confounded. 
The moment you set up one man to watch another man you split 
the responsibility and give the opportunity for one official to hide 
behind another. Each official blames the other and each is really 
only half to blame. Municipal reformers have been worrying 
their way through this situation for years and they have worked 
out sound principles of reconstruction, principles which find their 
fullest and final expression in the commission-manager form of 
municipal government. We who stand today as pioneers in the 
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field of county government reform ought not to need to go through 
a series of floundering experiments, but should proceed to accept 
and apply the working principles of reform which have been so 
laboriously evolved from the experience of the cities. 

Now, what are these principles which the cities have learned? 
They are, after all, the simplest common sense. We, the people, 
cannot trust any public official or private authority to watch our 
public officials for us and preserve us from harm and spoliation. No 
machinery can be devised that will automatically produce good 
government. Accordingly the question becomes, "How can we put 
the rank and file of the people into full command of their county 
government?" Most Americans assume that because the people 
elect all the county officers they are thereby placed in full 
command of the county officers, but such is far from the truth. 
If the people elect a county comptroller, for example, they may in 
fact not control him at all. They are quite likely not to know 
whom they have voted for on the day after election day or on 
election day itself for that matter. Stop Mr. Average Voter as he 
is about to enter his election booth and ask him "whom are you going 
to vote for for county clerk, or for county comptroller, or for su- 
pervisor?" and he will say "I don't know — I am going to vote for 
the Republican, whoever he is." If he happens to be unusually 
well informed about public affairs he may say "I am going to vote 
for Mr. Smith." Ask him why, and he will say, if he is honest, "be- 
cause he is the Republican candidate." Not more than one man 
in a hundred will be able to say honestly, "I am going to vote for 
Smith because to such-and-such an extent Smith is qualified for 
the office, whereas his opponent, Mr. Jones, has such-and-such 
disqualifications for the office." In other words, so far as these 
minor county officers are concerned (and practically all county 
officers are minor officers), one voter in a hundred is marking his 
own opinion on the ballot, and the other ninety-nine are blindly 
accepting the opinion of that little group within the party machine 
which places the party label upon candidates. By slavish ad- 
herence to the party label the people transfer the control from 
themselves to the party machine and proceed to go off and attend 
to their necessary private affairs until the next election. They do 
not love the political machine. They know that the machine is a 
vague, loose and formless thing; they do not know exactly who 
runs it ; they know it is not legally responsible for its acts and that 
it is not incorporated. Nevertheless they say to the machine 
"here, take hold of this county government and run it for us ; we 
are busy." Thereby our people show their good sense. Our people 
are busy, properly busy. Sometimes we say that if all good citizens 
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would go into politics, things would be better. Yes, politics would 
be better, but their bread and butter would be a good deal worse. 
Mr. Average Citizen is perfectly right when he says that he has a 
good many things that come before county government. 

The Power of the Short Ballot 

Modern political reform recognizes this simple fact. It does 
not call it indifference, for it is not indifference. It is merely 
necessary preoccupation on the part of the people. Accordingly, 
modern political science bestirs itself to invent forms of govern- 
ment which will operate with the motive power of citizen interest 
that is available. It undertakes to make government so primitively 
simple that it will easily come within the restricted margin of at- 
tention which the people can be relied upon to give. 

That means first of all, the Short Ballot — having so few men 
to elect that Mr. Ordinary Everyday Voter who does not go into 
politics can easily keep track of all the candidates and know exactly 
what he is doing on election day, voting his own opinion as to every 
single office, and in no case feeling obliged to fall back on a ready- 
made opinion prepared for him by an interested party machine. 
There should be not more than five offices voted for at each elec- 
tion. 

Secondly, all the offices which remain elective should be im- 
portant enough, picturesque enough, vital enough and political 
enough to succeed in commanding the attention of the voter. You 
might have only two offices on the ballot — if one of them was the 
coroner, people would not be interested in it at all and would with 
perfect indifference vote for any candidate who wore the Republi- 
can label, or the Democratic label, as the individual case might be. 

And thirdly, the county government must be unified, for it is 
easier for the people to control one government than seven. 

In municipal government we are having a most gratifying ex- 
perience in hundreds of cities with the results of this truly demo- 
cratic policy. I refer, of course, to the commission form of city 
government. This form of government vests the control in a single 
board of five men. The ballot is short, every office on it is impor- 
tant and succeeds in commanding full popular attention, and the 
power is completely unified. There is nobody who has a right to 
veto what the commission does — nobody whose separate approval 
or O. K. is required before they can proceed, no one to say them 
nay if they try to give away the people's money, nothing to get in 
their way if they wish to do wrong except one overwhelming 
fact, i. e., that they are intensely conspicuous by reason of their 
great power and responsibility. Consequently everybody sees them 
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and knows them. Public attention focuses itself sharply upon 
them. There is no sheltering low visibility. They can't get lost in 
the shuffle, because there is no shuffle. To do wrong under such 
circumstances would be as unsatisfactory as committing burglary 
with all the lights turned on and all the family and the neighbors 
standing around to watch the operation. 

How many burglaries would be practiced under these distress- 
ing circumstances of pitiless publicity. 

Direct Responsibility to the People Needed 

Now to apply these principles of conspicuousness, simplicity 
and unity in county government is not difficult in theory, although 
it is a very awkward thing to undertake in practice, because of 
constitutional difficulties and popular prejudices. The county is 
partly the agent of the state and partly the agency of the local 
community. In so far as it is the agency of the state, it ought to 
go out of existence as a political entity. The state ought to appoint 
its own agents and execute its own laws, pay its own bills, and 
face the public resistance to the execution of the laws it makes. 
We should copy in our state government the federal system under 
which the president appoints the judges, the federal marshals and 
the federal district attorneys, constituting a great department of 
justice which enforces federal laws from coast to coast, and under 
which system we live with less complaint than under the irrespon- 
sible and decentralized state system. In New Jersey they come 
very near to copying the federal system, inasmuch as the judges 
and the district attorneys are appointed by the governor, and while 
the sheriff remains locally elective, there is machinery which makes 
it possible to do the business without the sheriff when he fails to 
co-operate in carrying out the law. 

With the judicial system thus transferred completely to the 
state, we have left merely a local government and our only problem 
is to make it responsible to the local people. Elect a board of super- 
visors either locally or at large, provided only that it be a com- 
paratively small board of five or seven, so there will not be too 
many for the people to keep track of and so that the power will 
not be so minutely subdivided as to diminish the visibility of the 
individual member in the eyes of his constituents. Let this board 
then be a real governing board with complete authority to levy 
the taxes, appropriate the funds, appoint all other county officials 
with power to discharge them at any time, and in short, be com- 
pletely responsible for the county government unto the uttermost 
detail. As a matter of practical administration they will find it de- 
sirable to have a chief executive under them and responsible to 
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them. This chief executive or county manager, as he might be 
called, to be on the job all the time as the sole agent of the board 
of supervisors, co-ordinating the administration and making all the 
subordinate officers work in harmonious co-operation toward the 
common end. To be a member of such a board of supervisors would 
be a real honor and satisfaction. About nine-tenths of the red 
tape which now entangles the county officers would promptly be- 
come unnecessary. Instead of being a string of semi-related units, 
the county would become almost a military organization, each 
officer responsible to his superior, the county manager, and the 
county manager in turn responsible to the elective supervisors, 
who in their turn are responsible to the people. As a practical 
matter, the transfer of the judges, district attorneys and sheriffs 
to the care of the state is unconstitutional in this state, and impos- 
sible for years to come. The creation of a compact board of super- 
visors, however, with a county manager under them, controlling and 
directing the minor county officers, is within reach, and this County 
Government Association has drafted legislation to make this plan 
available for any county that wants it. 

Greatly Increased Service Would Result 

Once equipped with such a simple, flexible, unified, responsible, 
democratic piece of machinery, the county with only normal atten- 
tion on the part of the people, will begin to develop efficiency. As 
the people develop an increasing confidence in it, the county will 
grow in importance. Our counties at present do not do a fraction 
of the work which they would be entrusted with if the people had 
confidence in them. The county ought to do a lot of the work which 
is now being done at long distance by the state. It also ought to 
do a lot of the work that is being done on a scale too small for 
efficiency, by the townships and the villages. The county ought, 
in most cases, for example, to be the unit for the administration 
of public health, including the prevention of epidemics, the lower- 
ing of the death rate and the care of the sick. We ought to have 
county public libraries with branches in every hamlet. Who would 
put faith in a county detective bureau under present conditions? 
But if we could trust the county to be efficient, it is the logical 
unit for the police and the preservation of public order and preven- 
tion of crime outside of the city limits. Every county ought to 
have a county plan just as cities have a city plan. The county 
would be a more convenient unit for the administration of schools, 
particularly of high schools outside of cities. It would be a logical 
and convenient unit for the assessment of property for taxation 
purposes and for the collection of all the taxes and the distribution 
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thereof to various other units of government. It would be a 
logical repository for control over the public roads, water supply 
and public utility franchises for all areas outside of cities. Agri- 
cultural counties ought to have their department of agriculture and 
their model farms with experts equipped to give prompt and 
neighborly assistance' to the farmers to improve their crops and to 
market them to the best advantage. 

But all such things must wait until we get an efficient county, 
simple and flexible in organization, obedient to the people rather 
than to political machines, and capable of getting out of its own 
way without stepping on its own feet. 

Chairman Stilwell : Our next speaker is one well known to the 
Empire State, first as one of the leading senators in our State 
Senate, and later as president of the State Tax Commission, and 
generally as an expert in tax matters. One of his recommendations, 
I think, will appeal to a good many citizens of this city just at this 
time as we are going to pay our county taxes. As most of you 
know, we pay one per cent, more than the tax because the county 
has no means of its own to collect the tax. It makes the city its 
agent, and the city charges one per cent, for its services. President 
Saxe, as I understand, among other things, recommends a system 
of collecting county taxes which is simpler and less expensive. We 
will be glad to hear President Martin Saxe. 

PRESIDENT SAXE 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : Mr. Childs in his paper 
indicated to you the possibilities of a county plan of tax adminis- 
tration. The paper I have prepared for your consideration deals 
specifically with that subject. 

ADDRESS 

"A PLEA FOR THE COUNTY PLAN OF TAX ADMINISTRA- 

TION IN NEW YORK" 

HON. MARTIN SAXE, President of New York State Tax Department. 

Especially to those interested in improving the efficiency of 
county government, the county plan of tax administration, instead 
of the town plan under the present system obtaining in our state 
should appeal with emphasis. The town plan in its traditional forrn 
is now only to be found in such states as Connecticut, Delaware 
Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Rhode Island and Vermont. The majority of our 
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states have adopted the county as the local unit, while others, 
where there is no constitutional mandate compelling the town 
plan, but local sentiment clings to it, have a combination scheme 
of county and town authorities in one form or another. 

County Unit Broadly Favored 

As the name implies, the county plan comprehends a central 
authority for the county unit in the assessment and collection of 
taxes for all purposes within the county; providing an official 
assessment-roll for the county upon which all taxes levied within 
the county are based, to the end that the assessed value of the 
property situated within the county unit shall be the same for all 
tax purposes. 

Experienced tax administrators the country over decidedly 
favor the county system. Comparative studies of the two methods 
show that the town plan possesses all the disadvantages of the 
small unit for tax administration, while the county plan permits of 
an efficiency in administration in every direction which can only be 
achieved through the use of the larger unit of jurisdiction. Under 
the general property tax the assessment of property is of prime 
importance if equal justice to all taxpayers is to be attained. By 
dividing your state into small tax district units you cannot prac- 
tically reach the desired result. The office of town assessor is of 
too little importance in scope and pay to warrant the individual 
effort which is essential to produce fair and equitable assessments ; 
just as the assessors of the respective towns throughout a county 
vary in the performance of their official duties, so do the assess- 
ments of those towns vary from the standard fixed by law for the 
valuation of property for tax purposes. Hence, there follows 
throughout the county a startling lack of uniformity in assessment 
work. 

What is an Assessor? 

A New York assessor in order to perform his functions intelli- 
gently must at least possess a fair knowledge of the value of 
ordinary real estate, such as land and buildings, in his locality ; also 
a knowledge of personal property values, tangible and intangible ; 
a knowledge of the tax law as it relates to his duties ; a working 
knowledge of the cost of construction of pole lines, steam and 
electric railroad Hues and pipe lines; of power plant equipment, 
manufacturing machinery, etc., or access to authoritative advice 
on such technical property to guide him ; he must possess sufficient 
mathematical knowledge to enable him to make the apportionments 
provided by the Tax Law. In rural districts he should have a 
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general knowledge of farm values, based upon the productivity of 
the various kinds of soil, together with a knowledge of the cost of 
farm improvements and of the value of up-keep as applied to farm 
and farm buildings. In urban communities his knowledge of values 
must run to building construction of still greater variety. In 
general, he must observe the changing values of real property, due 
to improved transportation methods, industrial growth, residential 
development and other causes. And yet he is elected because he 
is a good vote-getter in his town or village! Or, as sometimes 
happens, no one wants the job and the candidate has to be drafted 
for the service. He holds office for two years unless he happens 
to be favored with the four year term, which one of the board of 
three is permitted to enjoy. As to compensation, the Tax Law 
provides that he shall not receive more than three dollars a day, 
except in certain counties and in towns with assessment-rolls of 
ten million dollars and upward. Hence, it naturally follows that 
our assessor is usually a good fellow, possessed of more affability 
than the other kinds of ability required for the job. To retain his 
popularity he must not incur the ill-will of those who vote in his 
district, and he must pay respectful attention to the town super- 
visor, who is something akin to his political boss. 

Now, I indicated the lack of uniformity in assessment work 
that must necessarily flow from such conditions, and here we find 
the root of the equalization trouble of the counties. The Tax Law 
calls for full value and our assessor is compelled to subscribe to 
the statutory oath as follows : 

"We, the undersigned, do severally depose and swear that we have set 
down in the foregoing assessment-roll all the real estate situated in the tax 
district in which we are assessors, according to our best information ; and that, 
with the exception of those cases in which the value of the said real estate has 
been changed by reason of proof produced before us, and with the exception 
of those cases in which the value of any special franchise has been fixed by the 
state tax commission, we have estimated the value of the said real estate at the 
sums which a majority of the assessors have decided to be the full value thereof; 
and, also, that the said assessment-roll contains a true statement of the aggregate 
amount of the taxable personal estate of each and every person named in such roll 
over and above the amount of debts due from such persons, respectively, and 
excluding such stocks as are otherwise taxable, and such other property as is 
exempt by law from taxation, at the full value thereof, according to our best 
judgment and belief." 

Undervaluation Inevitable Under the Township Unit 

But the Tax Law, recognizing the practice of undervaluation 
also provides an alleged remedy by prescribing equalization betweeti 
towns by the board of supervisors or a commission appointed by 
the board. So our kindly-disposed assessors lean towards their 
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neighbors, on the one hand, and, on the other, they harken to the 
whisper of the supervisor, who tells them to keep assessments 
down and that he (the supervisor) will see to it that the town 
secures an unwarranted rate in the county equalization, thus allevi- 
ating the town's burden of its share of state and county tax levies. 
I wonder whether those of us who take pride in the great American 
idea of justice and equality ever think of this amazing condition in 
American municipal government ! 

The Science of Equalization — As Practiced 

In evidence of the allegation concerning county equalization, 
let me call your attention to a very recent report by a special sub- 
committee of the equalization committee of a county board of 
supervisors. It reads as follows : 

"The report of your special committee on equalization, appointed pursuant 
to a resolution adopted at a meeting of the board held January 11, 1916, is 
herewith submitted : 

"Your committee has proceeded on the supposition that it was the intent 
of the resolution providing for its appointment that it should gather data and 
information which would be of use to the equalization committee and the board 
in equalizing the assessments between the several towns and the county. 

"For the information of those members of the board who are serving their 
first year as supervisors, and for the information of the citzens of the county in 
general, we deem it proper to review briefly the history of equalization in this 
country during recent years. For a number of years prior to 1910 the equaliza- 
tion of the county was made with little or no information upon which to base 
a proper and correct equalization. Having no accurate data to work with, the 
temptation was strong — and usually too strong to resist — for nine of the super- 
visors to combine against the remaining eight and equalize the county for the 
benefit of nine of the towns at the expense of the other eight, with little or no 
regard to justice. The amounts taken from and added to the towns were 
usually insignificant, and the principal result accomplished was to leave eight 
supervisors feeling that they had been unjustly imposed upon, while the other 
nine became puffed up with arrogant pride because they had 'taken care of their 
towns.' As the changes thus brought about made a difference to the towns of 
from fifty to five hundred dollars only, the whole performance verged upon 
the ridiculous. Since 1910 the board, having no accurate information upon the 
subject and knowing that all of the towns were under-assessed, and realizing 
that the bad feeling engendered by the foolish equalizations of the past inter- 
fered with other legitimate work of the board, has taken the position that the 
only thing to do was to consider all the towns as equally under-assessed. 
Therefore, there has been no equalization for the six years last past." 

With several towns in a county, each striving to keep assess- 
ments down and their respective supervisors trying to secure high 
ratios in the equalization table, we have a condition of affairs re- 
sulting in appeals to the State Tax Commission for relief— all of 
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which would readily disappear under the county plan. For it is 
easily demonstrated by an anomalous illustration in this very state 
where our courts have pointed out most clearly the firmly imbedded 
strata of the town and village system in our fundamental law. 

Real Assessment — Five Counties Under One Board 

The city of New York, comprising five counties, is assessed 
for taxes by one board of assessors, known as the commissioners 
of taxes and assessments, appointed by the Mayor. This board 
reports an assessed value of real estate greater than twice the 
amount of the assessed value of the real estate of the whole state 
outside the city; in personal property assessments, including bank 
stock, it reports more than three times the assessed value of per- 
sonal property, including bank stock, of the rest of the state out- 
side the greater city. And if a five-county unit works well in that 
part of the state having the greatest taxable wealth, it would seem 
that the single county plan ought to work well elsewhere. 

County Unit Blocked by the Constitution 

Recent legislation indicates, too, the awakening of a tendency 
toward the county plan. In 1914 the legislature, responding to local 
desire in Westchester County, passed a tax administration act for 
that county. It provided for an elected or appointed board of 
assessors for each town empowered to make assessment-rolls for 
taxation, within their respective towns, for state, county, town, 
village or tax district purposes ; such assessment-roll was made the 
official assessment-roll for every municipality in the tax district 
lying within the township for which the roll is prepared, so far as 
it relates to property lying within the limits of the municipality 
or other tax district; the town board of assessors to make the 
assessment required for each separate tax district in the town. It 
also provided for an elected or appointed receiver of taxes for each 
town to supplant the town collector, who was empowered to collect 
all state, county, town, village and district taxes levied within the 
town for state, county, town, village or any tax district or part 
thereof therein. 

In 1915 Nassau County secured a somewhat similar act from 
the legislature, but it went further by abolishing the old town 
receivers and collectors of taxes and establishing a county receiver 
of taxes to be appointed by the county judge, county clerk and 
county comptroller ; the county receiver to collect all state, county, 
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town, village, school district and other taxes levied within the 
county for the state, county, town, incorporated village, school 
district or other district or part thereof therein. 

The courts declared these acts unconstitutional on the ground 
that they violated the home rule principle which secures the right 
of self-government to the smallest localities. In both of these acts 
the villages were deprived of their traditional right to select their 
own assessors and collectors, and in the Nassau County Act the 
towns lost the right to select their receivers or town collectors of 
taxes. So it has been decisively held by our highest judicial au- 
thority that under our present constitution, notwithstanding the 
advantages to be derived by centralization of certain local govern- 
mental functions, we must adhere to the plan of our forefathers 
until the fundamental law is amended to permit the changes which 
modern municipal development demands. 

Judge Vaim's Decision the Basis 

To appreciate the sound reasoning of our courts in adhering to 
the home rule principle of the constitution, we must recall the con- 
stitutional development of the subject. In the Metropolitan Street 
Railway case, upholding the constitutionality of the special fran- 
chise tax amendment of the Tax Law, is to be found a highly 
illuminating opinion by Judge Vann showing by accurate historical 
treatment that local electors are possessed of certain inherent 
rights, with respect to the selection of local officers charged with 
the performance of certain official duties, with which the legisla- 
ture cannot interfere. These rights are derived from Section 2 of 
Article 10 of the constitution, popularly known as the "home rule" 
provision. Judge Vann says : 

"The principle of home rule, or the right of self-government as to local 
aflfairs, existed before we had a constitution. Even prior to the Magna Charta 
citizens, boroughs and towns had various customs and liberties, which had been 
granted by the crown or had subsisted through long use, and among them was the 
right to elect certain local officers from their own citizens and, with some re- 
strictions, to manage their own purely local aflfairs. * * * 

"The rights thus secured after a long struggle and great pressure, although 
at times denied and violated by the ruling monarch, were never lost, but were 
brought over by the colonists the same as they brought the right to breathe, 
and they would have parted with the one as soon as the other. The liberties 
and customs of localities reappear on a novel and wider basis in the town meet- 
ings of New England and the various colonies, including the colony of New 
York. The right of the inhabitants of townships and manors to meet at stated 
times in public town meetings, elect town oflScers and transact town business, 
was well established while we were a colony and was recognized by dififerent 
statutes enacted by the governor, council and general assembly. * * * 
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"The business transacted at the town meeting related to highways, care 
of the poor and matters of purely local concern. It was confined to the affairs 
of a small district and was clearly separated from public matters of interest to 
the colony at large. The oificers elected, generally by viva voce vote, were 
supervisors, assessors, collectors, constables, commissioners of highways and 
overseers of the poor. The powers and duties of these officers were regulated 
by statute, but the right to select them resided in the people of the locality and 
was stubbornly insisted upon as inviolable. 

"Such was the state of affairs when the first constitution was adopted. 
While that instrument organized the state, it granted no rights to the people, 
but was their own creation, expressing the restraints that they desired to place 
upon themselves by preserving certain principles and methods of government 
which they wished to remain unalterable. Thus the Constitution of 1777 recog- 
nized local self-government as already existing, and continued and protected it, 
so that it could not lawfully be departed from without changing the Constitu- 
tion itself. It provided that 'town clerks, supervisors, assessors, constables and 
collectors and all other officers heretofore eligible by the people, shall always 
continue to be so eligible' (Sec. 29). Sheriffs, coroners, loan officers, county 
treasurers, clerks of supervisors and justices of the peace were to be appointed 
(Sec. 26, 29). Thus our earliest Constitution did not create the right to elect 
the administrative officers of towns, but continued it as it had existed during the 
history of the colony while it was under the dominion of the English crown. 
The only local officers mentioned by name as 'eligible by the people' were town 
officers, and, in fact, almost all officers of other local divisions were appointed 
by central authority. 

"The second Constitution, framed in 1821, continued the right by the 
general clause applicable to county, town, city and village officers, that 'all 
officers heretofore elected by the people shall continue to be elected; and all 
other officers, whose appointment is not provided for by this Constitution, and 
all officers whose offices may be hereafter created by law, shall be elected by 
the people, or appointed, as may by law be directed' (Art. 4, Sec. 15). Sheriffs, 
coroners and some other county officers were for the first time made elective. 

"The third Constitution, drafted in 1846, continued the principle and ex- 
panded the right by the following provision. : 'AH county officers whose election 
or appointment is not provided for by this Constitution, shall be elected by the 
electors of the respective counties or appointed by the board of supervisors or 
other county officers, as the legislature shall direct. All city, town and village 
officers, whose election or appointment is not provided for by this Constitution 
shall be elected by the electors of such cities, towns and villages, or of some 
division thereof, or appointed by such authorities thereof, as the legislature 
shall designate for that purpose. All other officers, whose election or appoint- 
ment is not provided for by this Constitution, and all officers whose offices may 
hereafter be created by law, shall be elected by the people, or appointed, as the 
legislature may direct' (Art. 10, Sec. 2). The same provision was carried for- 
ward, ipsissimis verbis, in our present Constitution (Art. 10, Sec. 2). 

"These and other commands of the different constitution, when read in 
the light of prior and contemporaneous history, show that the object of the 
people in enacting them was to prevent centralization of power in the state and 
to continue, preserve and expand local self-government. 

"This was effected through a judicious distribution of the power of 
selecting public officers, by assigning the choice of local officers to the people 
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of the local divisions, and to the people generally, those belonging to the state 
at large. The management of the local political business of localities, whether 
as large as a county or as small as a village, is intrusted to local officers 
selected by the communities where those officers act and through which their 
jurisdiction extends. The principle of home rule is preserved by continuing the 
right of these divisions to select their local officers, with the general functions 
which have always belonged to the office. Unless the office, by whatever name 
it is known, is protected, as the courts have uniformly held, the right to choose 
the officer would be lost, for with his former functions gone he would not be 
the officer contemplated by the Constitution, even if the name were retained. 
Unless the office or officer is mentioned eo nomine in the Constitution, the name 
may be changed or the office abolished, provided the functions, if retained at all, 
remain in some officer chosen by the locality. Local functions, however, cannot 
be transferred to a state officer. The legislature has the power to regulate, in- 
crease or diminish the duties of the local officer, but it has been steadfastly held 
that this power is subject to the limitation that no essential or exclusive function 
belonging to the office can be transferred to an officer appointed by central 
authority. The office may go, but the function must be exercised locally if ex- 
ercised at all. While no arbitrary line is drawn to separate the powers of local 
and state officers, the integrity of the local office is protected, with its original 
and inherent functions unimpaired. It is interference, whether direct or indi- 
rect, with the vital, intrinsic and inseparable functions of the office as thus 
defined and understood that the Constitution prohibits. * * *" 

The County Unit Combines Home Rule and Convenience 

And in line with those legal principles enunciated by Judge 
Vann, the courts held that the Westchester and Nassau County tax 
acts violated the Constitution. The simple fact is, however, that 
the small unit of colonial days has by advanced means of transpor- 
tation and communication expanded into a much larger unit of 
public convenience and our governmental system must be permitted 
to adapt itself to that change. In other words, if it is desirable to 
cling to the traditional principle of the right of local self-govern- 
ment, let us at least make it feasible to extend the physical area of 
the local unit to the dimensions of modern public convenience. 

It being conceded that larger tax units afford the opportunity 
for better administration of taxation, let us make it possible to 
have such larger units and yet secure to the electors thereof the 
traditional right of selection, directly or indirectly, of the admin- 
istrative ofificers of local tax districts. By so doing we are pre- 
serving the "home rule" principle within a modern tax district area 
as distinguished from the confines of a city, town or village. 

The Constitution to be Amended 

In the constitutional convention of 1915, the committee on 
taxation made a study of the condition of our tax law, as limited 
by constitutional provision, and recommended a tax article for em- 
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bodiment in the constitution to remedy the resulting situation. 
That article was adopted by the convention, but submitted sepa- 
rately from the body of the proposed constitution. Very largely 
on account of gross misrepresentation by certain interests as to the 
effect of the tax article, that proposed amendment was defeated 
by an even greater adverse vote than were any of the other con- 
stitutional propositions submitted at that election. While in the 
main the tax article of 1915 would have served the purpose for 
which it was intended, it was the product of compromise and so 
drawn as to incur a combined opposition. The state tax com- 
mission, appreciating the vital necessity for constitutional amend- 
ment, and believing that the situation will never be settled until it 
is settled right, has given further study to the subject, and has 
produced a new proposed tax article which will be submitted to 
the legislature of 1917 for its consideration. The tax commission's 
constitutional article reads as follows : 

Section 1. The legislature shall establish a plan of state and 
local taxation and provide for the complete administration thereof. 
Local tax officers shall be residents of their respective tax districts, 
which shall be defined by the legislature, and they shall be elected 
by the electors thereof or appointed by such authorities within the 
district as the legislature shall designate for that purpose. The 
jurisdiction, powers and duties of local tax district officers shall be 
prescribed by law. 

Section 2. Hereafter no exemption from taxation shall be 
granted except by general -laws and upon the affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of all the members elected to each house. 

It is to be noted that the foregoing article preserves the prin- 
ciple of "home rule" and maintains the local tax officer as a con- 
stitutional officer, but places him in a class by himself. It gives 
him no inherent constitutional powers. This will permit of reason- 
able and intelligent centralization by legislative enactment in re- 
sponse to local demand as it may from time to time manifest itself. 
Under such a constitutional provision this state will be able to 
take its place in line with those states which have set the pace in 
the improvement of tax administration and under it a county plan 
of centralized assessment and collection of taxes will be legally 
feasible. Furthermore, the commission's proposed tax article 
makes possible the development of an intelligent and comprehensive 
tax system for the state to meet modern conditions of taxable 
sources. No state can confer upon its people the true measure of 
happiness to which they are entitled until the burden of the cost 
of government is laid equitably upon those who can and should 
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contribute, and upon the property within its reach, without en- 
croachment upon the material prosperity of the whole community. 

DISCUSSION 

Chairman Stilwell: Now, gentlemen, you have two papers 
before you. Do you desire to discuss them? 

Mr. Cartwright: Mr. Chairman, I am going to mention the 
last paper first. And before speaking specifically of the paper, I 
must own up publicly something about its author. In regard to the 
president of the State Tax Department, when he was ajjpointed to 
the position that he now occupies by the governor and state au- 
thorities, I was a little skeptical about that appointment. In fact, 
1 was asked about it and I said that while he was most assuredly a 
competent man — a qualified specialist on taxation — I thought he 
was too much of a politician, and was afraid he was not the man 
that we wanted for that job. But since he has been in that chair 
I have done nothing but take off my hat to him and frequently 
write him congratulatory letters. Instead of making suggestions, 
all I can say is, "Go ahead." 

Mr. Saxe : I'd like to impress upon you, Mr. Cartwright, that 
the men that make the best administrative officers are usually the 
most practical politicians. 

Mr. Cartwright: That much, at least, is duly impressed, Mr. 
President. 

Now, illustrative of the plan that is advocated here in both of 
these papers, for centralization of county administration, centraliza- 
tion in the hands of a responsible head, and doing away with the 
various features wherein county, village and township government 
overlap and reduplicate one another's efforts so thickly that they 
tread on one another's toes, I want to mention two experiences of 
ours in Westchester county, where my office is located, and where 
my labors are centralized. I am not a resident there. I am there 
as an investigator for the County Government Association and for 
the Westchester County Research Bureau. 

We have made a number of investigations of county govern- 
ment and are constantly impressed with the great number of offi- 
cers that are doing the same work over and over again. For in- 
stance, consider the judiciary department, including the county 
courts and city courts, the village magistrates' courts and the jus- 
tices of peace of the towns. They are all paid at public expense 
either by salaries or fees. As I was surveying this governmental 
department, it seemed to me, without going into a minute calcula- 
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tion of the amount paid to these officers, that we could combine 
the county court with the supreme court, which operates in the 
county both as a court of original jurisdiction and as a court of 
appeal from the lower municipal courts. This court, without extra 
organism, could do the work of the county court. Then we could 
set up a circuit court of inferior jurisdiction, to sit continually 
about the county, whose judges should be trained members of the 
bar. They would handle ably the cases now brought before the 
local justices of the peace, who are notoriously not lawyers, and 
usualy versed only in the amount of fees that they may charge. I 
wondered how much that would cost as compared with the present 
system. 

I wondered how much it would cost to centralize the collection 
of taxes after the manner depicted here to-night, instead of leaving 
it in the hands of the 220 or more collectors whom I found to exist 
officially in Westchester County. 

I wondered how much it would cost to combine the admin- 
istration of the poor law with the administration of the penal duties 
of the sheriff's department, and to give efficient administration to 
both in the hands of a county commissioner of charities and cor- 
rection, who should have power to control poor relief (instead of 
serve some two or three hundred officers commissioned at present 
to commit poor to the almshouse) and to exercise scientific 
penology. 

These and many similar questions as to the wastefulness of 
the present system came up for our consideration, so our Bureau, 
the Westchester County Research Bureau, said that it would be a 
good plan to investigate these questions. The local Chamber of 
Commerce approved, and its president, Mr. Henry R. Barrett, said 
he would like to know himself, both what the present system costs 
and what a centralized system would cost. 

Our county budget was at that time, with the state tax added 
to it, about a million and a quarter dollars a year, and there was 
to be added to that the cost of the local villages, the townships, the 
school districts, and the various taxes of the districts for water 
supply, lighting, drainage, etc. After we had made the calculation, 
I asked Mr. Barrett to estimate about what he thought the twenty- 
three villages, whose budgets ran from $15,000 a year up, the nine- 
teen townships and twenty-three villages and one hundred and 
twenty-three school districts of the county government would cost 
We had examined the records that were available, which were in 
pretty bad shape, some of them. Municipal bookkeeping in rural 
localities in New York State is very bad. But we managed to get 
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a fairly accurate estimate, a fairly accurate calculation of what it all 
cost, the annual aggregate of all of the different municipalities in 
Westchester County. Mr. Barrett said he would judge that it ran 
up to from five to eight millions of dollars. 

I said that is a very good guess. I then asked the Chairman 
of the Board of Supervisors what he thought, and he said, possibly 
from three to six millions of dollars. That was his guess. I said, 
"You are guessing very well." Then he asked, "How much does it 
cost?" and I answered, "Twelve million six hundred thousand dol- 
lars." 

I made the statement two years ago in a conference of this 
association that Westchester County could be administered for one- 
half of what it costs, including all the municipalities that we have 
mentioned. I do not remember the exact figures of those calcula- 
tions, but we could supply those inferior circuit courts that I have 
mentioned, in Westchester County, for about $35,000. But under 
the present system we pay our seventy-six justices of the peace 
and our twenty-three village magistrates and whatever other local 
justices there are over $72,000. It would be 35 as against 72. 

We found that the collection of taxes under the system outlined 
could be handled in Westchester County for less than $40,000. We 
paid for the collection of taxes before this new tax law was adopted 
from $175,000 to $250,000 a year, and so on it goes through the 
various departments. Our new tax law, if the courts had not de- 
clared the village part of it unconstitutional, would have saved us 
from $50,000 to $150,000 a year. It provided that a single tax col- 
lector for each township should handle all the taxes. But the de- 
cision of Judge Seabury of the Court of Appeals, has cut out the 
village collections. Consequently we have to go on electing twenty- 
three village receivers and pay them. And that adds to the ex- 
pense. Still the new act saves perhaps $50,000 a year. It is esti- 
mated roughly that it does that even with the provisions annulled 
as to villages. 

The facts give an illustration of what can be saved in actual 
money. And in figuring out the total cost of the county as near as 
we could estimate, we decided that the government could be handled 
ably for $7,000,000 at the outside. 

Now if you put it under the simplified system and the small 
board of supervisors as suggested by Mr. Childs, and with a mana- 
ger who can handle the whole project as a corporation manager 
in a business corporation would, you might simplify it even further 
than that. You must first get out of the way this bugaboo of the 
necessity of having home rule in every little detail. I believe in 
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home rule, but you can easily carry that too far. You can carry 
it to such an extent that it becomes a stumbling block and is right 
in the way when you want any big improvement. There are many 
things the state can do for us better than we can do ourselves. 

Mr. Childs: I would like to ask Mr. Saxe if the commission 
looks ahead beyond the constitutional amendment. What machin- 
ery will you set up in the county or in the new districts to handle 
this? Who will have the power to carry it out? 

Mr. Saxe : In answer to that question, Mr. Childs, I will say 
that we have worked out no final machinery to be adopted, for this 
reason : It will take at least three years before the constitutional 
tax article can become effective. It has to go through two new 
senates. Of course it will strike one this year, and then it will have 
to wait a year, skip a year, and strike a new senate, and be adopted 
by the legislature before it can go to the people. So there is plenty 
of time to devise methods. 

We would suggest, however, a small board of assessors for the 
county, with deputies for the towns, men who would be paid 
enough so that they could devote their entire time to the work, and 
do nothing else. Or else you could have a county supervisor of 
assessors, with power over assessors, and have them appointed, too, 
in the smaller municipalities of the county. There are various plans, 
as we find from a study of those in operation in the western states 
where they have made considerable advance. 

In the State of Wisconsin, and this is very interesting, where 
they have the same home rule provision in their constitution as we 
have, copied verbatim out of our constitution, their highest court, 
corresponding to our court of appeals, held that the home rule pro- 
vision did not mean what the court of appeals of this state says it 
meant, according to the opinion of Judge Vann in the Metropolitan 
Street Railway case, which was the basis of Judge Seabury's opin- 
ion in the Westchester County case, and the judge of special term 
in the Nassau County case. They held that the home rule princi- 
ple did not go as far as that, or mean what Judge Vann says it 
means. Personally, I am of the opinion that Judge Vann is right. 
I think that is very sound law. Being a lawyer I suppose I have 
the lawyer's undue respect for the decision of the court of appeals, 
because we cannot do anything more than cuss it when we don't 
agree with it. And therefore there is nothing for us to do but to 
try through a constitutional amendment. Out there in Wisconsin 
the way they got control over the local assessors is very interesting. 
Although they held under their constitution that they could take 
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away their powers and they could elect them, or do anything they 
wanted to about it, local sentiment was such that they did not 
dare to interfere with it. It is one thing to have a consitutional 
provision, but something that is a good deal stronger than that 
is the sentiment of the community, because after all it is sentiment 
that makes our laws. The written law is merely a concrete ex- 
pression of what the community wants and believes. So it is the 
sentiment of the people, after all, that is the strongest anchor 
that we have. 

Now the way they got around this local sentiment was very 
interesting. They wanted to get control over these local assessors, 
so as to see to it that they assessed properly at full market value. 
It came about in this way : It seems they wanted an income tax 
in Wisconsin, and they had a very able tax commissioner at the head 
of the state department. He advocated the income tax. That was 
adopted. Then he had to have machinery to put it into operation, 
so he got what he called a county supervisor of incomes. A 
county officer whose business it was to inquire into the incomes 
of the citizens of the state. Now, in order to know anything about 
the incomes, he had to get information with respect to the value 
of property in the county, and in order to have assistance they 
made the assessors subordinate officers of the county supervisor of 
incomes. In that way they got control over the assessors before 
they knew it, and they then provided that the assessor could be re- 
moved if he did not obey the law or the order of the commission. 

When your town assessors know that there is some power 
over them, they are perfectly willing to do their duty. Of course 
now, when the local assessor in this state knows that he is made 
to listen to his town supervisor, who says that he cannot be elected 
if he assesses full value — and the supervisor generally knows 
whether he can be nominated — he is going to listen a little more 
to the supervisor. And when it comes to the removal of your town 
assessor in this state you have got a very different proposition. 
He is a constitutional officer and you have got to go to the appellate 
division of the supreme court and make out a most horrible case to 
have a town assessor removed, and so they are not removed. Some- 
times they give up in disgust and sometimes they hang on, but 
we have got a condition that is fast becoming intolerable becausfe 
of the quandary in which the local assessor is placed through his 
own inherent situation. Take the property of public service cor- 
porations, railroads, telephone companies, public utilities of any 
sort. When their properties are situated on the highway or cross 
the highways they are assessed by the state tax commission, and 
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we have a Bureau composed of expert engineers who go out and 
value those properties. Before I became president of the commis- 
sion I had somthing to do with working out a rule for measuring 
the value of special franchise property ; as referee of the old Brook- 
lyn City Railway case I laid down the first rule which was adopted 
by the courts and became a law for the measuring of franchises 
of public utilities, but I did not know anything about their tangible 
values. I am not an engineer. I could not go out and make a 
valuation of their property, and yet with respect to their property 
that is not situated on the highway or on the street or public waters, 
the local assessors have got to value it. Now how can the local 
assessor do it. He cannot do it. Under the law he has got to 
furnish our commission with information with respect to that 
property, both in and out of the highway, so that we can test the 
reports that are made by the corporations. The assessors throw up 
their hands. Of course they cannot give us that information. 

What is the use of having a legislature grinding out laws tell- 
ing them to do this and do that, when you haven't got the men in 
the first place? That is what makes our government inefficient. 
Why we are amazed at the efficiency of Germany. I pointed out at 
the last state tax conference that when Germany was about to 
go to war the Prussian Government desired to ascertain how much 
agricultural products could be counted on in Prussia to sustain 
the people for a certain time, and they went over and asked the 
Prussian tax department which told them within a short time how 
much every acre in Prussia could produce and what it was produc- 
ing. That is the efficiency of the German Government. That is 
the kind of thing we have got to contend with some day if these 
powers in Europe go on developing as they have. Now, how are 
we going to do it. By clinging to these antiquated notions? We 
have got to wake up. We have got to get down to business all 
along the line. 

(END OF DISCUSSION.) 

Chairman Stilwell : I will repeat the announcement before you 
go, that the conference will reopen in this room tomorrow morning 
at 9:30. 

The conference was then adjourned until Friday morning. 
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SECOND SESSION 
Friday Morning, December 15, 1916 

ALBERT ECKEL, Chairman. 

[The second session of the conference was opened in the South Gallery 
of the Onondaga Hotel. The chairman of this session was Albert Eckel, former 
supervisor of Onondaga County, and vice-president of the County Government 
Association for Onandaga County. Mr. Eckel said:] 

For the convenience of our speakers, some of whom come from 
a long distance at great personal inconvenience and expense, we 
have altered slightly the order of events on our printed program. 
The first address will be the paper, "County Control of Roads under 
State Supervision," by Mr. Benjamin Rice, Deputy Commissioner 
of Highways of the State of New York. I have great pleasure in 
introducing Mr. Rice. 

MR. BENJAMIN RICE 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : I feel that Commis- 
sioner Duffy owes you an apology for sending me here to try to fill 
his place, but owing to business in connection with highways he is 
detained in New York. I was on my way from Albany to Bing- 
hamton yesterday afternoon when I received a dispatch from the 
commissioner that he wished me to attend the meeting at Syracuse 
this morning. I immediately took the D., L. & W. for Syracuse, 
not knowing what was coming off or what was expected. And up 
to this time I did not even know the subject I was to talk upon. 
Fortunately, he has forwarded his paper on to me. 

Four Classes of Highways 

I see you mention "county roads." I think perhaps it might 
be well to have an understanding as to the different types of high- 
ways or classes of highways in the state, because in talking with 
your secretary this morning he mentioned one kind of road while 
I was talking of another, and I was not just sure whether he meant 
what he said, or whether he didn't know the difference. (Laughter.) 
Under the highway law we have four classes of highways. "State 
highways" are paid for entirely by the state. "County highways" 
are paid for by the state and the county together. "County roads" 
are roads that are built under a special act and can only be built in 
counties adjoining cities of either the first class or the second 
class. That act was passed a few years ago. It provides that 
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such counties are to receive 50 per cent, from the state for main- 
tenance. There are only seven counties in the state that can build 
what is know^n as "County roads," viz : Nassau, Westchester, Rock- 
land, adjoining the city of Nevtr York ; Onondaga, Erie and Monroe, 
each containing a city of the first class, and Franklin County. 
The fourth class is vfhat is known as the "Borough" or "Town 
highways." This class constitutes my own department. But my 
connection with the construction and maintenance is such that I 
know very little perhaps in regard to that end of the game. But 
that outlines our four kinds of highways as recognized by the law. 
And now I wish to read the commissioner's paper. If there is any 
question raised that you would like to ask about, I would be pleased 
to answer, if I can. 

ADDRESS 

"COUNTY ADMINISTRATION OF HIGHWAYS UNDER 

STATE CONTROL" 

EDWIN DUFFEY, New York State Commissioner of Highways 

At the outset it may be well briefly to give a history of the 
highway law of the State. Any discussion of the highway law 
should have in mind that one part of the law has reference to the 
building of the so-called system of state and county highways ; the 
other part has reference to the so-called town highways. 

Evolution of State Highway System 

Upwards of ten years ago the idea of building a state system 
of highways took form. In response to a general demand for such 
a system, the necessary steps were taken for the raising of the 
fifty-million bond issue. The state determined at that time upon 
the building of a great system of state highways. The highway 
laws consisted of a great mass of separate, ofttimes inconsistent, 
statutes, nearly all of which had reference to the ordinary town 
or dirt roads of the state. No system of state building could be 
indulged in without a general revision of existing statutes and 
the addition of many provisions which would create the machinery 
for such construction. As a consequence, what might be called 
the present highway law was then created, and that law has 
remained the same, with minor changes and additions, until the 
present time. The law was drafted by a commission, of which 
former Commissioner Hooker was a member, and was the result 
of upwards of a year's continuous study of the subject. 
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10,000 MUes for $100,000,000 

When the state system was first proposed, the idea was to 
build under state control an improved system, the total mileage 
of which would be something over ten thousand miles, and all of 
which were to be built under a plan by which the state paid speci- 
fically one-half of the cost, the county one-third, and the township 
the remainder. 

It was thought that the first fifty million would complete this 
proposed system. The new highway law took effect in January, 
1909, and at that time the first fifty million was available for use. 
At a later time, because of the fact that the highways being built 
were scattered generally throughout the state and were not, with 
rapidity at least, making any kind of a connected system, it was 
determined that trunk lines should be created by law, which should 
cover in a connected way all the important sections of the state. 
These were called state highways and were to be constructed 
wholly at state expense. 

The whole of the second fifty millions, by express provision 
of law, was to be expended twenty million for the completion of 
the state routes and thirty million for the building of county 
highways. It should be borne in mind in considering the subject 
of the state system of highways that, on the one hand, the state 
pays the entire cost of the trunk lines and continues to complete 
at joint cost to state and county the county system of highways 
originally laid out ; the division of cost of which, however, is now 
paid by the state and the county instead of the county, state and 
town. 

All Under State Control 

A considerable portion of the highway law provides the ma- 
chinery for the construction of and payment for such roads. It 
is not necessary to set forth anything pertaining to this machinery 
here, save briefly to allude to the fact that in the case of county 
highways the initiative is taken by the county in petitioning for 
the construction of such highways. After the preparation and 
approval of plans therefor by the state commission, the county in 
due time is callad upon to appropriate its share of the cost. Speak- 
ing generally, the whole subject of the building of state and county 
highways is a state function, all the work being under state con- 
trol. Even the system of county highways, which, in the first 
instance, is laid down and prescribed by the county, must be ap- 
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proved by the state commission. It may be interesting to say 
in this connection that the state department at the present time 
is making a determined effort to complete those portions of the 
state highways which will complete a connected system, and is 
working with the counties so as to get their systems determined 
upon and built in such a way as to supplement the state system. 

The difficulty lies in the fact that the moneys for state high- 
ways are insufficient in nearly all the cases to complete the state 
highways laid out, and this same situation exists with respect to 
the county highway money. The desire for improved roads 
throughout the state is at the present time so great that one 
would be rash to predict what the people of the state will do 
hereafter toward further building of such a system when the 
second bond issue money is exhausted. When this event happens, 
there will be many portions of state highways and a considerable 
section of county highways unprovided for. 

It is the belief of the department that with the addition of 
the so-called Federal aid roads, properly located with due regard 
to the existing system, the state will have a very complete, con- 
nected and comprehensive system of highways, even though all 
the mileage originally contemplated will not be built. 

The State Pays for Maintenance 

This, then, is the so-called system of state highways of the 
State of New York. The highway law provides that the state 
shall pay the entire maintenance cost of both state and county 
highways. Assuming that this continues to be the policy of the 
state, we will find ourselves in due time with our construction 
money spent and the system above outlined as near as possible 
completed, and this function of state activity, namely, the con- 
struction of highways, at an end. A continuation of the present 
policy of the state will require it to maintain the system as built, 
but this will be wholly a state function. 

It has been suggested that the maintenance be turned over to 
county authorities. In my opinion, any such plan would be a step 
backward and in all ways unwise. When the present available 
moneys are exhausted, the state will have invested nearly one 
hundred and twenty-five million in its roads, and it will always 
be of the highest interest to it that this system be kept uniformly 
in good repair, and in no way be subject to county determination, 
which would inevitably lead to satisfactory maintenance in one 
county, and, for various reasons, economic included, would lead 
from time to time to just the reverse in other counties. 
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70,000 Miles of Town Highways Under State Control 

In the case of the town highways, we have something over 
seventy thousand miles. The relation of the state and locality 
in these roads is wholly different. As to the state, its attitude is 
founded upon an entirely different principle. Prior to the enact- 
ment of the present law, the old labor system was generally in 
vogue. Under the present statute, this has been superseded by 
the money system. It is the theory of the statute that in the first 
instance the town shall, with moneys duly raised, care for its town 
highways. The town takes the initiative. The state does not 
expend the money, but by reason of its policy contributes to the 
maintenance of such highways (in 1916 the state's contribution 
was about two million). Complete powers of supervision and audit 
are imposed upon the state over the town expenditures, which, of 
course, include the moneys raised by the town and the state's 
share. 

Extensive and adequate provisions are contained in the law 
for the maintenance of these highways in the nine hundred towns 
of the state. Provision is made for visitation and the department 
provides district supervisors to the number of nine, whose duty it 
is in all ways to watch out the proposed activities of the towns as 
to this maintenance. The department approves in advance the 
details for proposed expenditures, and after expenditure provides 
for audit. This part of our work is most actively carried on and 
the system has proved satisfactory. 

Save in minor details, the provisions of the law seem adequate 
and its practical working out is gratifying in a high degree. Occa- 
sionally a disposition has been shown in counties to find fault with 
the uniform accounting system, but I am glad to say that in the 
every day working out of this statute it has found a cheerful com- 
pliance on the part of the towns generally. 

Cooperation Between State and Municipalities 

As the result of the harmony of action thus encountered, a 
most surprising amount of permanent improvement has resulted. 
Thousands of permanent culverts and hundreds of substantial 
bridges have been built. In the latter case, the law provides that 
the plans shall be submitted and approved by the department. In 
many cases the bridge department, at the request of towns, has 
prepared complete specifications for bridges for these municipalities. 

In particular, during the last two years, progress in permanent 
building has been most encouraging. In 1915 the townships built 
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over four hundred miles of macadam roads and five hundred of 
gravel. All told, up to this time, the towns have put in something 
like four thousand miles of macadam and nearly six thousand miles 
of gravel highways. There is no doubt but that they have been 
encouraged to this by the liberal appropriations made by the state. 

My experience is that the towns generally throughout the 
state, when proposing to spend money upon the care of their high- 
ways, welcome the advice of the state department, and in innumer- 
able cases ask for it. In doing this they inquire as to the inten- 
tions of the state regarding the state and county highways, and 
frequently plan their progress to supplement such system. This 
co-operative feeling is being encouraged by the department. 

Roads are needed for commercial purposes everywhere. There 
is no longer any doubt anywhere in the state as to their value. 
I may safely say now there is a most satisfactory co-operation be- 
tween the state, the county and the town in the execution of the 
requirements of the state highway law. 

As I have in effect heretofore stated, its provisions throughout 
are extensive and comprehensive, and as far as the town highway 
part is concerned, it seems in the main to provide a working body 
of law satisfactory on the one hand to the state and seemingly 
entirely so to the town. 

Having in mind the fact that the work of your Association 
has reference almost wholly to the relation between the state, the 
county and the town, with particular reference as well to the state 
supervision, control and audit, and having in mind that the portion 
of the law relating to town highways is that part which would 
appear to be of the greatest interest to your body, I have asked 
Mr. B. J. Rice, Deputy in charge of Town Highway Bureau, to 
attend your meeting and discuss with you in detail, if you so 
desire, any feature of this branch of the highway law. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr. Cartwright: It is clear, from the Commissioner's pa- 
per that state control makes one continuous system of the whole 
thing. I want to call attention to this point particularly. We 
who are so jealous of our rights in the good old Saxon home 
rule, so jealous of transferring some our our home powers into 
centralized offices, are afraid we will get worsted if we do it 
and whenever we have to do it, we protest against invasion of 
our constitutional rights! But the state highway department 
very efficiently illustrates that in such centralization we get the 
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best of it every time. There is of course the exception that in the 
beginning of the system there is some chance for loose operation, 
and in letting contracts some money may be wasted. When that 
also is finally under centralized control, operating in full publicity, 
this feature disappears. There must always be full adequate pub- 
licity. 

Mr. Rice : The Commissioner touches upon the government 
aid. It is his policy to use that government aid for conecting links 
in counties, whether it be county highways or state highways. 
That is left to his judgment. 

Mr. Cartwright: Do you find that where the two systems 
compare, that is highways built under the old system, and highways 
built since this centralized highway scheme has been in effect, the 
latter plan gets better roads ? 

Mr. Rice : You have in Westchester County a fair sample of 
what is done under the Bureau of Highways. And that is true 
generally. 

Dr. Hastings H. Hart: We have arrived at permanency in 
bridge building. But what is to be the permanent road, the road 
that will stand? 

Mr. Rice : I am obliged to repeat that I do not represent the 
construction end, and I would be rather slow to answer that ques- 
tion. I do not know as you have any type of roads, regardless of 
whether it is brick or what it is, that is good for all time to come, 
without any maintenance. 

Mr. Richard S. Childs : I would like to hear a brief descrip- 
tion of the work of the county superintendent of highways as 
things are now arranged. Just what does he have to do? I have 
heard the statement made that he is unnecessary. 

Mr. Rice : In my judgment the county superintendent of high- 
ways is a very valuable addition to your county government. The 
county superintendents throughout the state are a pretty solid, 
hard-headed lot of fellows with good judgment. In the first place, 
they have the power of approval of the plans for state and county 
highways, and before they are finally accepted they must be ap- 
proved by or accepted by the county superintendent. That gives 
the county a representative on the construction end of the state 
and county highways. Then the county superintendent's duties 
are to advise with the town boards, or town superintendents, assist 
them in any such work as they may ask for in connection with 
bridges, highways, and any matters of that kind. I was a county 
superintendent for six years, and naturally I feel pretty friendly 
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towards them. Throughout the State of New York, in such coun- 
ties as Westchester, Monroe, Onondaga, Erie, Albany, and all such 
counties as that, it would be almost impossible to get along with- 
out them. That is my judgment. Of course, perhaps some of you 
differ from that opinion. 

Mr. Palmerton : In your judgment, what would be the result 
if the town superintendent was appointed by the town board? Do 
you think the town board would select a better public servant 
than the people themselves ? 

Mr. Rice: I think that in the majority of cases it would so 
work out. 

Mr. Palmerton: Is there any effort on the part of the high- 
way commission to have certain requirements, we will say certain 
rudimentary engineering requirements as prerequisite qualifica- 
tions for the office of town superintendent? 

Mr. Rice: I think not under the statute. 

Mr. Palmerton: I know the statute does not make provision 
for it. 

Mr. Rice: I do not think the commissioner has ever reached 
that point. It is an elective office and it would be pretty hard 
for him to bring that up. 

Mr. Palmerton: Wouldn't it be well for the county superin- 
tendent to appoint the patrolmen that are placed on our roads and 
highways to maintain them ? 

Mr. Rice : It might be. I do not know. At the present time, 
the state commissioner of highways appoints all patrolmen. 

Mr. Palmerton: Such men are not nominated, however, 
through the county superintendent. 

Mr. Rice : No, the appointments are handled in the usual way. 

Mr. Palmerton Is there any possible way of getting rid of a 
town superintendent when he shows he is not efficient? 

Mr. Rice : Charges can be preferred against him. We tried, 
I think, last winter when we were endeavoring to give the office a 
four-year term, to make him removable by the commission in some 
way, but it was hard to do anything with the legislature. They 
were afraid to touch it. 

If there is nothing more, I wish to take this occasion to thank 
you for your attention, and also for the kindness of the chairman 
in calling on me early. I must say good-bye to you and be on my 
way to catch the train for Binghamton. 

(END OF DISCUSSION) 



Chairman Eckel: Our next speaker is Mr. Sheldon. He ap- 
parently considers that there is some trouble with county govern- 
ment, from the title of his paper. Perhaps some of you gentlemen 
believe there is ; and I think possibly when we are through with 
this paper we will know whether there is any trouble, not only 
with this county, but all other counties. I have great pleasure in 
introducing Mr. L. Grant Sheldon. 

ADDRESS 
"WHAT IS THE TROUBLE WITH COUNTY GOVERNMENT?" 

L. GRANT SHELDON, Former Supervisor of Onondaga County 
I know little of results in other counties, but assume that they 
are practically the same wherever there are like conditions. How- 
ever, having served during the years 1914 and 1915 as a Supervisor 
of Onondaga County and, therefore, being in a position to study 
the system at close range, I do feel qualified from experience and 
observation to tell you some of our local troubles. 
What is the trouble with County Government? 

A Subject Much in the Dark 

Most of our intelligent citizens have a general, vague impres- 
sion that something is wrong, but what it is they do not know and 
have no means of knowing. They simply know results. Very few 
are qualified to give out the exact facts and conditions, as these 
are really known only to those who are either officeholders or in 
very close business relations with the administration. The latter 
class do not care to make revelations for financial reasons ; and 
the former, in most cases, become so thoroughly and completely 
identified with the system that they do not care to criticize. Any- 
one advocating a change, or finding fault with conditions as they 
are, is always open to the charge that he is either insincere and 
looking for something for himself, or else that he is a chronic 
kicker, an idealist, or a fanatic, and this reason deters many from 
taking a public stand for any reform. 

In the time allotted me, I shall be unable to go into details 
or touch many points worthy of attention, but will confine myself 
to facts and conditions as I know and have seen them as to the 
most important troubles. 

In giving these I want it clearly understood that I am not 
criticizing men, except as they are the creatures and product of 
the system as it operates here and which I believe must be changed 
if we are ever to have good government. 
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How the Board of Supervisors Organizes 

The board of supervisors of Onondaga County is composed of 
38 members, one being elected from each of the 19 wards of the 
city and one from each of the 19 towns. 

The life of each board is two years. Its first duty is to or- 
ganize by the election of one of its members as chairman. The 
chairman has large powers and influence, if he has the ability, 
courage and will to exert them, in the way of general super- 
vision over the committees and their methods and acts, and the 
very best material in the board should be selected for this position, 
but this is not always done. Other qualifications are often deciding 
factors. If the initial mistake is made of not selecting a chairman 
who is above petty partisanship, who is able and feels his respon- 
sibility, then the whole body is seriously handicapped by his exam- 
ple, if by nothing else. 

It is the chairman's duty to appoint the several committees 
who have direct charge of the monthly audits of all county insti- 
tutions and departments, as well as the carrying on of the various 
enterprises of the county. This, I believe, is the general custom 
under our system and has been pronounced a necessary and legal 
way for the board to transact the county's business. 

Now as to the way this system works out. 

It is entirely within the power of the chairman to make up 
these committees, politically and otherwise, to suit himself, regard- 
less of character, ability or fitness, and it has always been cus- 
tomary to retain re-elected members of the board on the commit- 
tees on which they have previously served, promoting them to 
chairmanships as fast as possible, providing they are of the dom- 
inant political faith. This custom often leads to unbusinesslike 
conditions. 

It has also become the custom to leave nearly all active com- 
mittee work to the chairman of each committee. This is true of 
all committees with very few exceptions. The associates of the 
chairman merely sign their names, when requested by him, to 
audits, reports and resolutions when they have absolutely no 
knowledge at all of the matter thus disposed of. 

Committee Audits FarcicaJ 

Audits are a farce under this method. For example, bills for 
supplies for county institutions running into thousands of dollars 
each month are sent to the clerk of the board, who turns them 
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oyer to the purchasing agent, if the supplies have been bought on 
his requisition, for his official O. K. This can necessarily mean only 
a comparison between the bill and his requisition as to words and 
figures. They are then turned over to the county attorney for his 
O. K. as to legal form and then to the proper committee for their 
audit in the manner I have stated. These bills come from the dif- 
ferent institutions or departments usually O. K.'d merely by the 
signmg of someone's initials. I understand there are approximately 
15,000 bills to audit annually and naturally it has come to be more 
or less a formal routine and nothing else. 

These reports, resolutions and audits, purporting to represent 
committee action, are presented by the chairman of each committee 
to the whole board for its final action, and it often happens that 
affirmative action is taken when, as a matter of fact, practically 
only one man on the whole board knows exactly what he is doing. 
It will be clearly seen that an unscrupulous chairman o'i an 
important committee could very easily commit the county to a 
wrong or very unwise line of action. This condition is hard to 
remedy. You have heard of "senatorial courtesy." Well, we have 
here what may be called "supervisorial courtesy" and it is carried 
to the limit. According to this custom, it is deemed discourteous 
to question or ask information, while in public session, of any 
member offering a resolution or report, and unless such member 
sees fit to explain, which he very seldom does, the majority of the 
members of the board vote in the dark, relying solely on their 
belief that it represents a committee action. In fact, the whole 
system promotes and encourages "frame-ups" and discourages any 
discussion in open session. 

The board meets only once a month regularly and there is 
necessarily a good deal of business to be transacted at each meet- 
ing. The regular hour of meeting is 2 p. m., but it is usually 
much later when the board is called to order. The country mem- 
bers particularly are anxious to get away early and business is 
often rushed through without due consideration. 

Loose Methods in Public Business 

The annual budget is prepared by the. Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in this way. Estimates are prepared by the heads of the 
several institutions and departments for their needs for the ensuing 
year. These estimates are presented to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, who, with the clerical aid of the county attorney and clerk's 
office, tabulates them. The whole committee is then called together 
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for usually the only meeting of the year and goes over the entire 
budget, item by item. Certain items are fixed charges, and these 
are prepared by the county attorney. The balance of the budget, 
including requests for increases in pay, estimates for maintenance 
of county institutions and for construction and repairs, are properly 
subjects for intelligent discussion and good business judgment, 
but an agreement is usually reached in one evening, either by 
guess, by compromise, or on a general principle, carrying out a 
certain policy, or by all three of the above methods together. 

Such action, taken in haste, without positive knowledge of 
actual conditions, cannot be intelligent. 

A practice that has grown up through carelessness or negli- 
gence is that of receiving and auditing bills not properly verified, 
and this is a very serious condition, leaving the door wide open 
to forgery and graft. 

Another bad practice is that of the assigning of claims by 
original claimants to officials and employees of the county. The 
excuse for this is that many small claimants cannot wait for their 
money until the regular monthly meeting of the board; but some 
other way should be devised to care for this condition. 

The action of the committee on equalization of taxes has always 
been controlled by country members representing approximately 
one-third of the voting population and of the assessed valuation 
of the county and has been severely criticized. A new method of 
handling this matter has been tried this year and the results are 
much more satisfactory. 

The different departments of our county government are not 
closely co-ordinated and there is no desire on the part of officials 
generally to bridge the gaps between them nor to assume any 
responsibility which may be avoided. 

The varied activities of the board of supervisors are simply 
loose ends, without any real responsible head whose duty is to 
gather them up and make of the several parts of which our present 
system is made up, one whole effective, administrative machine. 

A representative of the State comptroller's department has 
been studying our local situation for some time with a view to so 
revising the rules of the board as to make the transaction of public 
business conform more nearly to modern methods. Among other 
things, he recommends the creation of a county auditor. This I 
believe, is a distinct step in advance, but the result will depend 
very largely on the personality of the man selected and the power 
given him. 
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He should be a competent business man who could handle the 
whole question of audits, from checking the bills and knowing that 
the county got just what it bought, to authorizing payment, and 
not merely an accountant to certify with another rubber stamp 
that the figures are correct. 

These recommendations, if properly carried out, will no doubt 
improve our present system, but the fundamental troubles will still 
remam. These may be summed up roughly in two heads : 

First — Division or scattering of responsibility. 

Second — Invisible government, or too much political boss. 

These are closely interwoven in the practical working out of 
the present system, but are still two distinct troubles, because, even 
if invisible government were ehminated, the division of responsi- 
bility would still remain. 

Incompetence of the Board of Supervisors 

We can never obtain, or have a right to expect, real efficient, 
responsible, businesslike county government by a body composed 
of 38 men elected from 38 different towns and wards, pulling, more 
or less, in 38 different directions, each one leaving the big, im- 
portant things to be cared for in a haphazard way by the other 
fellow, taking real, active, personal interest only in the things 
which affect him or his constituents directly. 

A county governing body of this size is necessarily cumber- 
some, unwieldy and in no way fitted for the performance of the 
executive duties entrusted to it. A spirit of intense political parti- 
sanship is bound to exist in a body of this kind and size, and the 
result is that no measure intended for the benefit of the taxpayer 
is considered solely on its merits, but is considered first as to its 
political effect, and, beyond that, the final decision as to what 
action should be taken on any subject, no matter how important 
or how trivial, rests not with the members of the board, to be 
arrived at in open discussion, using their best judgment, but with 
the organization of the ruling political party as represented by its 
conceded head, a position that carries with it absolutely no official 
responsibility to the taxpayers of this county, but of sufficient 
power to enforce its decrees. 

I have seen supervisors, and other officials also, assume office 
with all the intentions in the world of being honest, straightforward 
and independent in the performance of their duties, but, little by 
little, succumb to the insidious pressure brought to bear in num- 
berless ways until they became merely tools. 
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This condition cannot produce good results, as it makes moral 
and political cowards and puts the fear of the boss, instead of the 
fear of God, in the hearts of officials generally ; and, not only this, 
but it shifts the responsibility for their acts to the organization 
whose mandates they blindly follow. 

The members of our local board of supervisors are and always 
have been, with very few exceptions, men of recognized ability 
and integrity; and the failure, if I may so call it, of our present 
system lies not primarily with individual members of the board, 
but with the system which not only permits but promotes that lack 
of the sense of personal responsibility which is the prime essential 
to good government everywhere. 

Whatever weakens the power of the boss and loosens the 
chains which bind officials to a blind allegiance to the political 
organization, by whose grace they are elected or appointed, and 
promotes a sense of responsibility to the public, must be a good 
thing. 

The principle of direct primaries is in line with this great need ; 
and, although the law as it now stands is cumbersome and incom- 
plete, it should be improved and not abolished, as is now proposed, 
to the end that our government — national, state, county and city — 
may be truly what our forefathers intended it should be, a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people. 

DISCUSSION 

Chairman Eckel : Would any gentlemen like to ask Mr. Shel- 
don any questions ? 

Mr. Alonzo G. Hinckley : It seems to me as though the paper 
he has written is not what is the matter with county government, 
but what is the matter with Onondaga. I want to say — ^perhaps so 
you may realize that I have some idea of what might be said, and 
that I know a little of what I am talking about — that for a good 
many years I have been clerk of our county's board of super- 
visors, so many years that I am almost afraid to tell you just 
how long it is; and because he has spoken of the terrible par- 
tisanship, I want to say that I have been clerk under Republican 
boards, under divided boards, and under Democratic and Progres- 
sive majority boards, as indicating the fact that partisanship does 
not always enter into the board of supervisors. And even further 
than that, while I was RepubHcan county chairman of Erie County 
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I was elected to the clerkship by a Democratic board. And I 
want to tell you now that what he says is not the fault of the 
government. It was the fault of Erie County ten or twelve years 
ago, when I first became clerk, and when the chairman, who stood 
alongside me at that time, was later confined in prison. Perhaps 
this ought not to be taken upon the record, but that was the con- 
dition of Erie County at that time. That was the condition when 
the chairman was appointing his committees from partisan political 
reasons. That was the time when our county was rotten. But it 
is not the condition today. That was the time when the chairman 
was selected because he had political influence. Today we select 
the chairman because we believe he not only is honest and he is 
not only going to be faithful to his duties, but he is going to be 
more or less non-partisan. Today in Erie County we have a 
chairman of a strong Republican board who is himself a Democrat. 
Of that strongly Republican board we have committees which are 
non-partisan. I am showing the change that has come over Erie 
County, not by any reorganization in this terrible government, but 
a change in individuals, a change in the spirit of the people. Mr. 
Sheldon has said that his board is called together at two o'clock 
in the afternoon and generally later, as I remember. We are called 
together at eleven o'clock in the morning, on the dot. We of 
course have an advantage that he does not, of meeting once a week, 
so they cannot give us that old-time excuse which existed some 
years ago when men cashed warrants, when men did advance 
money. We did have at that time this so-called invisible govern- 
ment. We did have at that time the condition where the different 
heads of the committees did not get together as they do today. 
But through the offices of a man who came from Buffalo, Mr. Buck, 
who was then a supervisor, a rule was passed so that the annual 
budget must be printed, must be ready and passed by the com- 
mittee, and on the table for the board to pass by the first of De- 
cember. In that way the committee began to take it up a long 
time before so that by the first of every December we have on 
the table the annual budget. Not just glanced at, but gotten to- 
gether by the committee, and public hearings had upon it. Every 
one of the committees is working together for the interest of Erie 
County. 

I am showing the gradual change which will some day come 
over Onondaga County. We came down here yesterday and spent 
a very pleasant afternoon with Mr. Wood, your purchasing agent. 
I never saw anything more ideal in my twenty years' experience 
in government. And when you have climbed along a little further 
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so that you have divorced from your board of supervisors this talk 
of politics and you have added to that this county auditor that 
you are talking about, so that you will have a man— your county 
government troubles will be small. I am going to say to you 
frankly that we had a little trouble about that, when our auditor 
law was first passed. We have up there now a man who works for 
the County of Erie as Mr. Wood works for the County of Onon- 
daga. I only stand up here and talk hurriedly to try to bring to 
your minds these facts, so that you will not be discouraged, and so 
that you won't say that the whole trouble is with the county 
government. You cannot make a government that will be so cor- 
rect that its purposes cannot be defeated, any more than you can 
make a lock that can not be broken, because some smarter burglar 
will come along and break the lock. So that no matter what 
protection you put around all these forms of county government 
there is bound to be some one who may perhaps commit a fraud. 
I do not say the county government .should not be improved. 
This is my first experience with the county association. I am 
very glad to come down here. And I am very glad to leave with 
you early in the morning the impression that the county govern- 
ment is not all bad. But a good deal of the fault is with the indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. Bowman : I would like to ask the last speaker a question. 
I am interested to know what he would say that we would have 
to do here in Onondaga County in order to get that civic spirit. It 
seems there is one situation in one place and one in another. 

Mr. Hinckley :. I trust you won't have to do as we did in Erie 
County, and confine several men in Auburn prison in order to wake 
people up to the fact that things are wrong. I will say this, that 
with all due respect to the average political situation, every man 
elected to the board of supervisors, particularly from the towns, 
should be the best citizen that there is in that town. Now I cannot 
always say that about the board of supervisors from the city, and 
I don't want to place myself in jeopardy of my position, but I 
emphasize the fact particularly that in the towns the best man 
they can get is the man who is made supervisor. After this time 
that I speak of, a certain element of younger men came in to the 
board. It seemed to me there was more life. And after that there 
was a gradual falling away of that whispering in the back room. If 
it came from that terrible example we had, I cannot say. But I do 
say to you that the board of supervisors of Erie County stands 
today in a position which is almost ideal. The people have con- 
fidence. And beyond all that, the greatest advantage that I can 
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see has been from the fact that the chairman has appointed com- 
mittees in whom the board has confidence. When a committee 
takes up a proposition in Erie County they hold a public hearing, 
if necessary, or they determine the matter as best they can, and 
when they have completed that hearing, the board of supervisors 
and the people of the county are satisfied that they have done 
the best they could. The committees are not very many in num- 
ber, but they are large, and I believe it is that confidence engen- 
dered by the work of such committees that makes our board of 
supervisors so successful. I would like to see Onondaga improve, 
and perhaps these speeches will wake people up. 

Mr. Cartwright : It strikes me after all that the paper by Mr. 
Sheldon is really a discussion of what is the matter with county 
government. But the contribution we have from Erie County 
shows how Erie recognized that weakness and got the better of 
it. No one can deny that Erie County shows an advance, and I 
don't know but it is a first rate suggestion for all the counties of 
the state, that they get a first class, A No. 1 clerk for the board 
of supervisors. 

Mr. Childs : I simply want to suggest that no reasoning can 
proceed from single instances. There have been instances in city 
government where there has been the old mayor and council form 
of governmnt, for instance, and a steady development of bad con- 
ditions proceeding quietly and unnoticed, and finally a scandal or 
revolution or invasion of some sort, a general explosion, a storm 
and the clearing of the air, and for a number of years thereafter 
things go very much better, and never get back to be quite so 
bad as they were before. And then in time comes another great 
upheaval, another arousing of the civic conscience, another storm 
and the clearing of the air, and so we proceed, steady by jerks. 
The fact that in a given city at a given time the atmosphere 
may be clearer, that tangible progress may be at hand, does not 
prove that the system of government may be an exact system ; and 
I cannot believe that in county government a system which puts 
the power in the hands of a very large board, elected by wards, 
with most of the working power in the hands of committees, meet- 
ing only, in most cases, once a month, without a centralized execu- 
tive, is a sound system in the long run. I think we are due to 
get into trouble with it, periodically, right straight along ; and the 
history of county after county will show that we do get in trouble 
with it periodically right along. 

A Gentleman Present: I think an experience of ours might 
help to answer the query made by this gentleman from Onondaga 
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County. So far as I have been able to observe for the past year, 
which is the only one I have the pleasure of serving on the board of 
supervisors, our board seems to be free of any noticeable exercise 
of domination from the RepubUcan organization which is in power. 
When Supervisor McKelwin was elected, he did not go and ask if 
he might run. He simply told them he was going to run. They 
replied that he had a fat chance of getting elected, and they never 
stuck by him to elect him. Consequently, when he won the elec- 
tion he did not feel under any great obligation to the party. He, 
the independent, was appointed on one of the most important com- 
mittees. And during the year I have been on the board I have seen 
no attempt to influence the members by the local partisan organi- 
zations. Now possibly in this county you do have some political 
leader who seems to hold in the hollow of his hand the different 
members of the board and make your board do things in his way. 
It would seem to me that it is not the board or the way of running 
the county affairs so much as it is the fact that there seems to 
be a local Republican or Democratic leader or organization which 
has control of the board. If you can get rid of that I think the 
conditions will be more satisfactory. 

Dr. Parmenter: I feel considerable hesitation and some fear 
when I hear of the control of the organization by boss, because in 
my own county, Ontario, I unfortunately combine in my person 
state committeeship and chairmanship of the board, which is a 
dangerous combination. But I want to say to you this that since 
1912 there has never been one action taken by our board on party 
lines. They have been eliminated. Every Democratic member of 
the board is a chairman of a committee. We take them in. We 
take them into the caucuses. The process of assimilation goes on, 
and party lines are obliterated. We have a budget which has to lie 
on the table for public inspection, and from the beginning, since 
1912, from which my experience dates, we have had no touch of 
partisanship from outside. We have steadily progressed, and hav- 
ing some ideals, we are going to progress still more. And I think 
it comes back again finally to the character of the men on your 
board. I think Mr. Hinckley touched upon that. If I might sum 
up my one criticism, the great fault of county government, as Mr. 
Childs emphasized last evening, is the lack of one head. Twenty 
men or forty men, meeting once a month, cannot work as a unit. 

Chairman Eckel : I think we ought to close the discussion and 
go on with our next paper. We can come back to this discussion 
later. There will be time, I assume, later on, in some of the other 
sessions for more discussion. Our next paper will be by Mrs. 
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Helen Hoy Greeley, of the New York bar, on the subject, "Shall 
New York Have a State Constabulary?" I have very great pleasure 
in introducing Mrs. Greeley : 

ADDRESS 

SHALL NEW YORK STATE HAVE A STATE 

CONSTABULARY? 

HELEN HOY GREELEY. 

Mr. Chairman and friends of the conference : It would be more 
pertinent perhaps to change the title from address to talk. I am 
afraid this is not a paper. It is just a little talk. In looking over 
the program I find that I am in a different position from any of the 
rest of the speakers. Every one else who has a paper here comes 
to you from an association which is carrying forward work that 
at various points touches county government, and in the contact 
detects weaknesses of county government. I come to you from 
an organization which exists solely because the members thereof 
have as individuals felt a great weakness on the part of the different 
governmental units, whatever you may choose to call them; the 
state or the county or the village. The weakness I mean is the 
lack of protection afforded by the proper unit to these individuals. 
I am, the program says, the legislative counsel for the Com- 
mittee for a State Police, and that is the genteel way of saying, 
"Lady Lobbyist." The committee that I represent is made up of 
individuals of all types of citizens. They are city dwellers ; they are 
rural dwellers; they are farmers who are grangers and who are 
not grangers ; men in district schools ; men in agricultural schools ; 
men who are bankers, but have country places ; men who are 
manufacturers. And we have men who are interested in this, 
who are on this committee, solely because they are hunters of fish 
or birds. And so we run — all kinds of people on this committee, 
and all of them there because they believe that there is not in this 
state sufficient protection afforded from the public safety depart- 
ments in the state — the police system, in whatever form it occurs — 
to the individuals of the state, especially in the rural districts. 

So this organization has been formed, not by students of 
county government who have a theory as to how county govern- 
ments may be bettered, but by individuals who have lacked pro- 
tection, who have felt that lack individually in some particular in- 
stance and needs which have arisen from particular instances ; 
and because altogether we have enough instances to enable us 
to come to conclusions. 
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The County Falls Down on Police Protection 

Two years ago, I think it was Mr. Childs who said: "If the 
history of twenty years shows that reform in instance after in- 
stance has consisted in taking functions out of the county and 
vesting them in the state, the political scientist begins to suspect 
that the county is so organized that it falls down on the job as 
soon as the job becomes important or technical or difficult; and 
that the development of the powers of the state government at the 
expense of the county is probably a survival of the fittest." If now, 
therefore, we have an organization existing wishing to put into 
the hands of the central authorities of the state the power to give 
protection to the people in the rural districts, is it nof because of 
that very falling down of county government? Where it has 
fallen down is of course in the office of the sheriff, in the office of 
the town constable, and the village policeman. There is a long 
line of judicial decisions in this state, showing very clearly that 
locally appointed police officers are not strictly speaking local 
officers at all. They are agents of the state government for the 
maintenance of public peace and order. But in spite of this theory, 
although it is true, there has never been developed any effective 
state administrative control in this important branch of local gov- 
ernment. There have, however, been, consequently, a great many 
haphazard occasional attempts made and steps taken in different 
states to remedy the situation; but there has not been any sys- 
tematic and permanent machinery established. I think it will re- 
main for the county government association to devise that per- 
manent machinery. 

Sporadic Instances of State Police 

The sporadic instances to which I have referred, the haphazard 
steps that have been taken, are somewhat as follows: In 1865 
there was established in Massachusetts a state police force to 
enforce the prohibition law, which was enacted in Massachusetts. 
The law continued in existence for nearly ten years, when it was 
repealed in 1875. The state poHce force for the suppression of 
the liquor traffic was not disbanded, but was transformed into a 
detective force and that detective force was used to suppress dis- 
order and enforce the criminal law. Later it was used to investi- 
gate^ factories, and still later it took over the functions of the 
fire marshal. In 1903 a similar police force was created in Con- 
necticut to deal with liquor traffic and the gaming laws and to 
perform the functions of the state fire marshal. In Rhode Island 
it is interesting to note that in 1886, when there was a prohibition 
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law in effect in that state, there was a state poHce which had 
power over the sheriffs, in that it could direct the sheriffs and the 
local police, but only in regard to the enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion law. That only lasted a few years. In South Carolina in 
1896 the state constabulary was created because of the existence 
of the state system of liquor dispensaries. In Pennsylvania in 1905 
the constabulary was appointed to suppress disorder and give rural 
protection, especially in the mining districts where the large aggre- 
gations of foreigners created more turbulence, and to be used in 
the case of strikes. The existence of the rangers on the Mexican 
frontier is of course an instance of a state police of a different na- 
ture. They established rangers there in Texas, Arizona and New 
Mexico, in 1901, 1903 and 1905. Now comes this effort in New 
York State to establish a state police, not solely, as in Pennsylvania, 
for the suppression of disorder in connection with rioting miners 
in rough districts, not solely to suppress the liquor traffic, or any 
one thing solely, but to gather together all the functions, let us 
say, of all these instances of an attempt to exercise direct state 
control in these other states. For instance, the state police com- 
mittee contemplates that the force created by the bill which it ad- 
vocates shall give assistance to the state in time of riot and strike 
by relieving the national guard of strike duty. 

The National Guard Not Suitable as Peace Officers 

We all of us know that the national guard was in a perilous 
condition, even before it went to Mexico ; and since then, we know 
we are faced by a still more precarious situation. Whether the 
guard will be reorganized no one knows at this moment, but that 
something vitally different and radical is necessary is quite evi- 
dent. However, one of the first steps essential for the rehabilita- 
tion of the guard, whatever else may be done, is the establishment 
of a state police force to relieve it of the duty to serve in strikes, 
because of the fundamental distinction that our law most clearly 
makes between soldiers' service and police duty. No body of 
soldiery supposed to exist to defend our state against external 
foes should be called upon in cases of domestic differences. A police 
force is the proper body. This necessity which the guard has been 
under has diminished its recruits, and I am sure the gentlemen here 
from Buffalo will be able to verify what I say when I state that 
the depletion of the guard last year was directly traceable in Buffalo 
to the use of the guard in the great strike at the Gould Coupler 
Works in Depew. The condition which existed in Buffalo 
I do not say existed in any other city. Last spring I saw them 
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in the streets entreating men to join the guard, when it became 
necessary to get men to go to Mexico. I think you will know 
why the speaker of the assembly, Mr. Sweet, told me this summer 
this: "I wish, Mrs. Greeley, that the national guard could be 
disbanded ; that we could have a strong state constabulary of 1,500 
or 2,000 men ; and that we could have, besides the radical reorgani- 
zation of our federal army, a good big standing federal army 

created." 

Now that is just one reason for the existence of the state 
police force. It is an important reason, but it is a subordinate 
one. The experience of Pennsylvania has shown that the police 
force there has been used in strikes during the ten years of the 
force's existence, from 1905 through 1914, on an average of only one 
day per man per year. But its existence has been a deterrent to 
rioting and general turbulence, and the fact of there being on the 
ground a body of men trained and always hard and in condition to 
do its work has been an effective deterrent to the kind of rioting 
that preceded its existence. This last year has been the only year in 
which the force has been on duty in strikes so much, and of course 
these conditions have resulted from particular economic causes 
and disturbances. These causes have kept the force on duty a very 
great deal this last year ; and at times it has had to have its work 
supplemented, for the first time in its existence, by the national 
guard. 

Wide Unprotected Rural Areas 

But aside from all that, the state does not afford proper pro- 
tection in rural districts to its rural dwellers, largely because the 
state has had no effective administrative control over its various 
officers, who, although many of them are local officials, are yet 
state agents. Now the bill that we contemplate does not give to any 
state department control over these officers. We have not med- 
dled with that in any way. We have left a clear field, it seems 
to me, to those careful students of county government who may be 
able to devise the proper relation that the sheriff's office in the 
future shall bear to the state police. Our bill aims to create only 
a small force which shall co-operate with local officials but not 
aim to control them. In fact the men of the force will have no 
jurisdiction inside of incorporated municipal units, unless they are 
invited to come in and help. Of course they will have jurisdiction 
in the sheriff's bailiwick, but only outside of incorporated villages 
and cities. 
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The fact that the local police protection stops with the bounda- 
ries of the incorporated unit throws upon the sheriff and the 
sheriff's office the burden of protecting the dwellers outside. He 
doesn't do it, and is not called to do it. I don't mean he is unfit or 
incompetent, but is he permitted by the machinery of our law to 
perform the function which we should reasonably exact and expect 
of him? I think not. I think that as one of the multiplicity of 
officials he is the victim of our legal procedure. He is a victim of 
the constitution. Whenever you have, as one of the speakers at 
the first conference pointed out, a multiplicity of elections in any 
unit it is popularity which secures the election, and I think that 
applies in the case of a sheriff almost more than in the case of any 
other county officer. He is essentially the good fellow of the 
county. His office is a political resort. He has no distinctive quali- 
fication for the office. If he is a good fellow he gets the job; so 
also if he has rendered good service to the party. Now that does 
not make for scientific performance of the duties of his office. He 
is not an expert in the detection of crime, and yet upon him depends 
the detection of crime, largely. He has no trained assistants given 
to him. No trained service is paid for. His appointees are, as the 
Sheriff of Erie very frankly said to me, political appointees for 
political reasons. They are not trained men. The gentlemen from 
Buffalo may be interested to know that the Sheriff of Erie County 
said to me this summer, "What are my qualifications for being 
sheriff? I have been a grocer all my life." And I may say here 
that in the majority of cases the sheriffs have been mechanics, 
truckmen or farmers. And so it goes. He said, "I have been a 
grocer all my life. My one qualification for the office of sheriff, 
as I see it, is my common sense. I think I have some common 
sense. I have no assistants who are trained, and I do not con- 
sider myself the kind of official that the County of Erie should have 
to go out into the districts outside of the city of Buffalo and get 
expert criminals who operate there, detect them and catch or appre- 
hend them and bring them in for punishment." 

What the State Police Will Do 

I believe he is right. I believe that it is essentially because 
of the breaking down of the public safety departments of the state 
that we should now turn to the state itself for some kind of 
trained body. And we are doing that in asking for this bill, and 
for the creation of this force. The men will patrol the rural roads. 
In Pennsylvania in ten years they patrolled six million miles of 
rural roads never patrolled before. They operate against the intoxi- 
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cated man who drives his car while intoxicated, and against the 
grafter who estabHshes the speed trap for the benefit of the local 
unit with which he is connected. These men will supplement the 
services of the game wardens and the conservationists of the state 
in enforcing the fish and game laws. They will assist the health 
department of the state, when that help is needed in the mainte- 
nance of quarantines, etc., in the rendering of specific kinds of 
services in different units where the health department of the state 
operates. They will operate in all ways for the general enforce- 
ment of the law, and they will be a general deterrent to all kinds 
of crime. 

Why a SheriflF? 

The force is necessarily a small one in our beginning. I do 
not know at all what it may develop into. I do not know what its 
relations, after the county government association gets done with 
county government, will be to the sheriff's office and the office of 
the village police and the town constables. Your own disputants 
at the last conference did not know. Mr. Cawcroft considered 
that the very first step of county government should be to restore 
to the office of sheriff its historical prestige and pristine vigor. He 
believed that in the preparation of a better system of county gov- 
ernment the sheriff must be restored to his place as the "chief-man." 
Contrast that, if you please, with the statement of Mr. Cartwright, 
which you will find in the proceedings of the first conference of 
your association. He said, in discussing the short ballot for coun- 
ties, "I fail to perceive, for example, the necessity of electing a 
sheriff by popular ballot. I think the office of sheriff is going out 
in time. The coroner is surely going to be abolished very soon, and 
the sheriff will shortly afterwards follow him. New York City will 
probably be the first to get rid of its sheriffs. It will retain its 
police. I doubt very much if New York City would think it in any 
measure the part of wisdom to elect its police commissioners by 
popular ballot, or its fire chief, or its commissioner of correction, 
or any of the heads of the big departments now appointed by the 
mayor. There is no argument for any real logical tenability, that 
I have seen, as to why the sheriff should not be appointed to his 
office either by the county commission (in a commission govern- 
ment county) or by the chief executive officer of such a county 
(a county manager) in much the same manner as the police com- 
missioner is appointed in a large city by the mayor." 

And that, of course, falls in with the plan presented by Mr. 
Childs. Mr. Cartwright himself later advises that certain county 
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officers, including the sheriff, be appointed by the county manager, 
who is responsible as the executive agent of the small board of 
three, five or seven supervisors that your association is contem- 
plating as a possible plan. Mr. Cartv(^right himself pointed out that 
the relation of the sheriff's functions to electoral control, and the 
vi^eighing of such functions in the balance v^rith those of a state 
police or a state police with county control is a very important 
matter to be considered in the reform of county government. All 
that I believe is true. I think that must be worked out. But, as I 
said before, I think that the bill which I advocate does not militate 
against the future plans and the development of the future plans 
of this association, but can easily, when the time comes, be related 
to whatever then seems wise. Certainly I should not now ad- 
vocate mixing up the state police force, which we contemplate, with 
the sheriff. If it were possible under the constitution to do so, Mr. 
Cawcroft, in his address two years ago, suggested that the sheriff 
be made a captain of the forces of the state police, a lieutenant, 
if you please. I think under the present chaotic system of county 
government that that might be fatal, but I do not think it is im- 
portant to us under the constitution as it stands, and I am not 
going to worry about it. 

The State Police Bill Opposed Only by Labor Unions 

Now a word about the bill, and the practical end of it. ^ have 
assumed that every one attending this conference agrees with the 
students of county government that a state constabulary is a de- 
sirable thing to have, a necessary thing to have, and that it is com- 
ing in New York State. We of the committee believe that it is 
coming, and perhaps coming early in the legislative session about to 
open. We nearly passed this bill last year. We lacked only a 
few votes. We passed it in the senate, and we had the governor's 
assurance that he would sign the bill. I believe it failed in the 
assembly largely because it was brought out of committee at the 
very end of the session, on the last day, within only three hours 
of the closing; and in the contusion mevitable during the closing 
moments of the session, its proper consideration was prevented. 
But this year the bill will go in early. It is very closely on the lines 
of the Pennsylvania law, and that is uniformly regarded as a suc- 
cessful instrument, and we stand a pretty good chance after all the 
publicity that has been given to this question of having the legis- 
lature, that is awake to the needs of the people in the counties, 
act favorably upon it. 

We have the endorsement of all kinds of bodies — grangers, 
sportsmen, automobilists, manufacturers, rural residents who 
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are not farmers, and the intelligent city dweller. We 
believe the only opposition is the opposition which comes from the 
labor contingent, who realize that the Pennsylvania constabulary 
has been an effective check. I recall that one of the labor speakers 
at the hearing on this bill last year stated that the Pennsylvania 
Labor Federation had not been able to pull off a successful strike 
since the creation of this force, and that was the reason why he 
was opposing the bill. If that be true, I think it was a very unwise 
thing for him to say in public. Now if you are in favor of the bill 
you can help us from whatever county you come by seeing to it 
that your representatives in the legislature know of your feelings 
on the subject, and the same thing is true if you are opposed to the 
bill. We want the bill to be a crystalization of awake, alert, intel- 
ligent public opinion. If that opinion is not crystalized in favor of 
the bill, let us have no bill this year. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr. George S. Buck: Erie County has a population of six 
hundred thousand people, I believe. May I ask about how many 
state police would be apportioned to Erie County under such a bill ? 

Mrs. Greeley: You have nine assembly districts in Erie 
County, and one one of them is what may be called a rural district. 
The bulk of that population is centered in eight of your assembly 
districts. This police force is for the protection of the rural commu- 
nities, and none of it would be apportioned to the eight districts. 
It would patrol the roads, however, or some members of it would 
patrol the roads in that portion of Erie County where the Teiper 
murder was committed. That lies outside of the eight urban and 
inside of the one rural district of Erie County, and there you might 
expect to find state policemen. 

That question raises of course the general question of distri- 
bution of force. The force at present proposed is a small one, con- 
sisting of only 232 men, and the question may well come up, how 
can you effectively distribute so small a force over so large an area. 
That, gentlemen, is what we pay $5,000 a year under the proposed 
bill to the superintendent of police to solve. It is for him to say 
how the force shall be distributed so as to gain for the state of 
New York the greatest return on the investment it will make in 
this police force. 

Various propositions are being made for the distribution of the 
force. Possibly there will be the assignment of two, three or four 
men to a county, depending upon the size of the county and the 
number of miles to be patrolled. Sheriffs have told me that they 
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would consider as few as two men, who are trained as these men 
are supposed to be, a great addition and a great help to them in 
the administration of their work. There might be the posting of 
one of the troops at a central point in the state, possibly Syracuse, 
possibly Albany, with the other troops on rotation wherever the 
superintendent might decide. But the troops would always be mo- 
bile and any number of the members could be sent in cases of need 
to the point of need. That of course is particularly true of strikes, 
but it is true also in cases of aggravated trespass in the hunting 
areas. The Pennsylvania force has been assigned, small squads of 
them, to hunting areas so they could protect the farmers against 
aggravated trespass. 

Question : Can you get, under your bill, more men if they are 
needed? 

Mrs. Greeley: We should be very glad to see the force 
started with six troops of fifty-eight men each, but it seemed as 
though the idea was so involved it would be very difficult to get a 
larger force, calling for a correspondingly greater expenditure, so 
we compromised on the four troops, which number Pennsylvania 
has. Pennsylvania is desirous of increasing the number of its 
troops, and there is a strong probability that it will do so this 
year. There is an illuminating story told of one of the Texas 
rangers. There was some trouble at some point on a railroad in 
connection with the railroad employes ; the local employers were 
unable to settle the difference, and a riot was imminent. The 
rangers were sent for to quell the disturbance. When the train 
pulled in that was to bring the rangers, one man in uniform got 
off, and the local people went up to him and said, "Well, where are 
the rest of the boys?" And the man in uniform looked up and said 
"You haven't got but one riot, have you?" That seems to be the 
story of what training does. Three or four men can handle what 
twenty men less hard, less in condition, can do. Remember this 
constantly that state police are trained men ; and if they are up to 
the standard of the Pennsylvania constabulary, I have been told 
by other people that even four would have done in such strikes. 

Mr. Childs : Suppose a crime is committed in a purely rural 
section of the state. What is the procedure and the recourse which 
the victim has today? 

Mrs. Greeley: Doesn't he call upon the local police official, if 
there is one? Otherwise upon the sheriff ? If it is within the limits 
of a village, it would be the village policeman, in case such exists. 
Of course, there is no obligation upon a board of village trustees 
to appoint local policemen. For instance, recently in the Village of 
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Homer, the village went dry and it was thought that with the 
village dry there would be no need of maintaining a village police 
officer. So they voted the existing policeman out of office, and there 
is no police officer there now. If they cannot get help, their re- 
course is, of course, to the sheriff at the court house, which happens 
to be only about three miles, possibly a little less than three miles 
away. But in the case of other villages it might be a great deal 
more. 

Mr. Buck : In Erie County we have a cosmopolitan population, 
and we are continually paying out fees for the constables and for 
the maintenance of quarantines and for the deputy sheriffs for the 
apprehension of criminals, and it is expensive. It has often seemed 
to me we might maintain quite a respectable county police force 
and secure vastly better results, because the constables and the 
deputy sheriffs are not trained at all for their work, as you pointed 
out. Anybody can see that under existing conditions it is usually 
a pretty mediocre specimen of a man who will work at such an 
occupation for three dollars a day, and that is what the deputy 
sheriff is allowed. It seemed to me that one of the fundamental 
troubles is that the state passes a law and then leaves it to local 
authorities to enforce, so that there is practical nullification in all 
communities which do not approve of the state's enactments. That 
has a tendency to develop disregard for law among the people. I 
have a friend who was connected with the state government for a 
while. He was a lawyer in active practice, and he became United 
States District Attorney. He said he was astonished to discover 
how much more fear people had of the United States laws than they 
had of the state laws. And upon thinking it over he came to the 
conclusion that the reason was that in the case of the local district 
attorney, everybody had a chance to elect him, while in the case of 
the United States District Attorney, he was responsible to his su- 
perior for carrying out a given course of action. You can see at 
once if the United States depended for the enforcement of its laws, 
upon locally elected officials there would be a nullification all over 
the United States where the United States laws were not approved. 

I may also add another experience. In the summer time I have 
for some years lived on the Canadian side of Lake Erie. There is 
no very great difference between the people over there and those on 
this side, but there is a decided difference in their respect for the 
law and for its enforcement. It has seemed to me that perhaps the 
fundamental reason for it lay in the fact that over there the en- 
forcement of the law is in the hands of the province. The sheriffs 
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are all appointed by the provincial authorities, and they are respon- 
sible alone to them. 

Chairman Eckel : When a great corporation, railroad or mer- 
cantile corporation, wishes to obtain a manager, its officers look 
about to get the best man that they can find, and they usually 
choose a man who has had some previous experience in that kind of 
work. They pay him a salary commensurate with his ability and 
with the services which he performs. And so it is not strange that 
they get competent men. And I think the discussion this morning 
points out the fact that if we could only get competent men in 
public office much of the trouble of government would be done away 
with. After all it comes down to the personality of the men. 
Honest, efficient men will do well wherever they are put, whether 
in a political situation or elsewhere, provided you can keep away 
improper influence. I think I can say with certainty, from my 
experience, that Onondaga county is proud of County Purchasing 
Agent, Frank X. Wood. I was glad to hear what Mr. Hinckley 
said. And I have heard from other men, in connection with the 
state government, that Mr. Wood's office is a wonderful example of 
what can be done when a man really sets out to do it conscien- 
tiously and applies ability and sincerity to the office. I have great 
pleasure in introducing Mr. Frank X. Wood, county purchasing 
agent of this county. 

Mr. Frank X. Wood : Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen : I 
see some of you are looking at your watches. I know what that 
means. And for your comfort I want to state that while these 
pages are rather long, they are not very numerous. I have jotted 
down here what I want to say, for two reasons ; first, so that I may 
not trespass upon your time, and second, because sometimes I have 
had the experience that when I have started away from home with 
some data or facts in my mind that I wanted to pass out, I have 
found that when I got to the place where I wanted to use them they 
had slipped out and gone back home. Which reminds me of the 
colored man who, when criticized by his pastor for being late at 
church, said it was because of a heap of trouble at home. In the 
first place his wife went to the chicken house and left the chicken 
house door open, and, in the second place, chickens came out and 
all went home (laughter). My writing this paper is simply locking 
up the chickens so as to have them ready for me. 
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ADDRESS 
'THE PURCHASE OF MUNICIPAL SUPPLIES" 

FRANK X. WOOD, Purchasing Agent for Onondaga County 

There is scarcely a business enterprise of any magnitude now- 
adays that does not entrust to someone, officer or employee, the 
duty of purchasing all the supplies for the concern. This has been 
proven by experience to be the most satisfactory and economical 
method of handling the purchase of supplies. A municipality is a 
huge business, and should be conducted upon business lines. While 
the same methods cannot always be applied to private and public 
business, in general what is for the best interests of the former will 
be equally advantageous to the latter. This is especially true of 
the purchase of supphes. I can tell you a little of the experieace 
of Onondaga County along that line. 

Haphazard Buying the Old Way 

The act creating the office of purchasing agent for this county 
was passed in the year 1906, and constitutes Chapter 20 of the laws 
of that year. The act was amended in some minor particulars by 
Chapter 330 of the laws of 1914. Prior to 1906, when any depart- 
ment or officer of the county desired any supplies, he went out 
and bought them for himself, wherever and in what amount and 
for whatever price he saw fit, and the bill for the same was subse- 
quently presented for audit to the board of supervisors, which at 
that time met in annual session in the fall of each year. Except 
as the bills were kept in the office of the board of supervisors, no 
records of these purchases were kept, and it would have been a 
very difficult task to have figured out just how much was spent 
each year by any particular department. For sometime prior to 
1906, it had been apparent to many interested in the welfare of 
the county and who were anxious to apply modern business meth- 
ods to county affairs, that the system of haphazard buying by 
many individuals was not for the best interests of the county and 
was not conducive to the obtaining of the lowest prices. Many of 
the departments bought the same class of goods, but by buying 
in different places and in small quantities to meet the needs of 
the particular department purchasing, instead of in large quan- 
tities to meet the needs of all of the departments, the county 
could not take advantage of any wholesale rates. It was thought 
by those who were giving the matter attention that, if one man 
could be entrusted with the purchase of all of the supplies of the 
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county, and if he could give his entire time and attention to this 
subject, and could be brought in close contact with all of the 
departments of the county, so that he might know their needs so 
lar as supplies were concerned, he would not only be able to buy 
in large quantities and thus obtain a better price for the county, 
but he would become an expert in the purchase of goods, and could 
give much more time and attention to making attractive contracts 
and getting competition than the various heads of the departments 
or offices of the county could possibly do, all of whom were charged 
with the performance of onerous duties other than the purchase 
of supplies. Accordingly the act which I have referred to was 
drawn and passed by the legislature of 1906. 

The Purchasing Agent's Functions 

Under this act, with the exception of primary and election 
supplies, the purchasing agent is required to make all purchases 
and all contracts for supplies of every name and nature for the 
county and its various departments. No other county official has 
the power to bind the county for the purchase of any supplies. 
Prior to the enactment of this law there was no statute which 
required competitive bidding for the various articles purchased by 
the county, nor was the county required to accept the lowest bid, 
if more than one bid was presented. Under the original act, if the 
purchase of any supplies involved an expenditure exceeding $75.00, 
the purchasing agent was required to advertise for bids for at 
least three successive days, unless he could purchase the goods 
from the state prison department, and he was required to let the 
contract to the lowest responsible bidder, who might be required, 
if it was thought proper, to give security for the performance of 
his contract. 

The amendment of 1914 made it possible to purchase supplies 
without competitive bidding where the amount involved did not 
exceed the sum of $250, and also permitted the purchasing agent 
to dispense with competitive bidding, even though the amount 
involved exceeded $250, whenever it is determined by two-thirds 
vote of the board of supervisors that it would be impracticable 
to advertise for such bids, and also in any case where the heating, 
ventilating, lighting or plumbing, or the machinery or equipment 
of any of the public buildings become disabled. The head of the 
department concerned must certify in writing such emergency and 
the necessity of immediate repair; and such certificate must be 
approved by the chairman of the board of supervisors. 
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The wisdom of the creation of this ofifice has, in my opinion, 
been fully demonstrated. I do not know how much has been saved 
to the county by the present method since 1906, but I am very 
sure that the ofifice has saved many times its cost. I might cite 
you many instances of saving, but will content myself with one 
illustration. Before the passage of this act one of the depart- 
ments had occasion to purchase several hundred dollars worth of 
record books. The price paid was $17.00 apiece. It was thought 
that this was an attractive price. Sometime after taking ofifice a 
requisition was made upon me for more record books. I took up 
the purchase of these books with several firms. I explained to 
them that the county would be in the market for many of such 
books, and that it would be a good advertisement to them to be 
able to say that they had placed their books in the county of Onon- 
daga. The result was that I got several firms bidding against each 
other in the hopes that they might get their books in all the depart- 
ments of the county, and we purchased the same kind of book, 
with the same grade of paper and in equally good binding, for 
$8.50 each. 

This office each year purchases supplies amounting to about 
$300,000. These cover almost every kind and variety of merchan- 
dise. We purchase groceries, dry goods, drugs, clothing, plumbing 
supplies, printing, law books, machinery, furniture, lumber, coal, 
rubber goods, wagons, automobiles, horses, cattle, and in fact 
supplies of every name and nature. 

Great Saving to Onondaga County 

A man charged with the sole duty of purchasing these various 
supplies can keep abreast of the market and look ahead and see 
what likelihood there is of a change of price in the future, and 
can thus be put in a position to take care more intelligently of 
the interests of the county. This is illustrated by the experience 
which this ofifice has had during the past few months, when the 
prices of all merchandise have been soaring at such an alarming 
rate. Last spring I was informed that prices of many commodities 
would doubtless be very much increased. Accordingly I brought 
this matter to the attention of the various departments and advised 
them of the situation, and after a thorough discussion of the mat- 
ter, they made requisitions for various supplies, which they were 
reasonably sure they would need for sometime to come. I pur- 
chased three thousand tons of soft coal for the county home and 
fifteen hundred tons for the penitentiary at a price under $4.00 per 
ton ; today that same coal would cost about $7.00 a ton. This has 
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meant a saving to the county of substantially $10,000. I purchased 
flour for $5.15 a barrel and thereby saved the county substantially 
$5,000. I purchased leather at forty-seven and forty-nine cents a 
pound, w^hich today could not be bought for less than seventy- 
five cents a pound. I mention these items simply to show that, 
when one man is charged with the purchase of supplies and can 
give his entire attention to the subject and is in touch with the 
various departments, and knows in general about what they will 
need in the future, he can study the situation, and, if an emergency 
arises such as has arisen in this country within the last year, he is 
in a position to take advantage of the situation and better protect 
the interests of the county than the various individuals who are 
charged with other duties and buy in limited quantities only. 

It is needless to call your attention to the great advantages 
which can be obtained by competitive bidding. Under the old sys- 
tem in vogue here, a man buying in small quantities would not be 
expected to invite bids for his purchase. The various officials buy- 
ing goods at that time sought to get as good a price as possible, 
and doubtless often did buy as close as any person could have done 
under that system. But when you have one man charged with 
the sole duty of buying supplies for the county, he is in a position 
to hammer down the prices and to go out and look for competitive 
bidders. 

The Question of Prison-Made Goods 

I believe that the county is hampered to a considerable extent 
by the statute which requires such supplies as can be purchased 
from the superintendent of prisons to be bought from that depart- 
ment. This requirement is contained in the statute creating this 
office. We have adhered to this law, and when that department 
could furnish the goods which we desired to buy, we have either 
purchased the goods from them or have obtained a waiver therefor. 
I find, however, that this is very much to the detriment of the 
county for two reasons. First, I have found in many, if not the 
great majority of instances that I can obtain a better price for 
the same goods in the open market; and, in the second place, 
many of the goods furnished by this department are of an in- 
ferior quality. I believe that the interests of the public would be 
better served if this requirement was entirely eliminated from the 
statute, and if we were able to buy these goods in the open mar- 
ket, wherever we could get the best goods for the least money. 
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Methods, Checks, System 

The statute provides that the head of the department or official 
making the requisition shall check up all purchases, and that the 
order issued shall be receipted by such official. This is always 
attached to the verified bill of the seller. A careful check on all 
purchases can thus be had. 

The Purchasing Agents' Act requires that, upon the first day 
of each month or at the regular monthly meeting of the board of 
supervisors, the purchasing agent shall make a detailed statement, 
showing, up to a certain date of the preceding month, all purchases 
or contracts made by him, the quantity, the price charged for each, 
and to what official, department or institution the purchases were 
delivered. The board of supervisors is prohibited from auditing or 
paying any bill for supplies unless it shall fully appear that such 
supplies were ordered by the purchasing agent. 

Before any purchase can be made, requisition must be made 
upon the purchasing agent by the head of the department for the 
required articles. This requisition is made in duplicate. One copy 
is filed in the department making the requisition and the original 
is filed in the office of the purchasing agent. Departments are 
required to make monthly requisitions so as to make it possible to 
buy in quantities, thus reducing the cost. Nearly all purchases 
are made under competition. As I have already stated, we adver- 
tise for all purchases amounting to over $250.00 so far as is prac- 
tical, and the contract is awarded to the lowest responsible bidder. 
It is our custom, when advertising, to notify those whom we know 
to be interested and liable to submit bids, and the list thus notified 
is attached to the specifications and filed with the bids after they 
had been opened, and the contract awarded, which makes a com- 
plete record of the transaction. While we do not advertise for 
the smaller purchases, we do, however, keep them so far as possible 
under competition by requiring the bidder to mark his price on a 
quotation card, which is at once sealed until the time of opening, 
and whoever is low, meeting the specifications, is awarded the 
contract. 

The supplies which we consider it impracticable to advertise 
for are horses, cattle, automobiles, certain kinds of machinery, 
articles which have a uniform or standard price, and additional 
equipment to that which we already have and which we desire to' 
keep uniform. 
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Standardization 

One of the things we have tried to accompHsh is to bring our 
supplies down to a uniform basis and of such a quality as to give 
us the greatest efficiency. To illustrate: In one office I found 
that there were almost at many different kinds of paper as there 
were blanks. Today in that same office there are two grades of 
paper used which can be procured by all printers. The record books 
are made of 40-pound Byron-Weston or Brown's paper. The blanks 
are made on 28-pound. These papers must carry the watermarks 
above mentioned and meet the specifications as to weight. This 
brings the proposition down to where every man knows what he 
must furnish. In order to accomplish this, some jobs had to be 
turned down before we could make the bidders thoroughly under- 
stand what our intentions were. Now we have very little trouble. 
What I have stated here is also true of all other departments. 

Upon the requisition of the department, we draw orders in 
triplicate, one for the head of the department, one to be filed in 
the purchasing agent's office, and one to be attached to the verified 
hill of the seller. We specify on these orders just what has been 
purchased so that the head of the department is able intelligently 
to check up the supplies delivered and certify to the same, which 
certificate, with the bill, is returned to our office. At the time of 
making the purchase the price is entered upon quotation cards by 
which we check up the bills as they are returned to our office in 
order to detect deviation, if any. 

With the exception of a few items, our purchases are all made 
directly from the jobber or wholesaler and they give us the regular 
cash discount, which amounts to a considerable sum in the course 
of a year. A complete record of all bills is kept in the purchasing 
agent's office, giving order number, date of order, name of supplies, 
of whom purchased, date of bill, total amount of bill, and date 
approved to the clerk of the board of supervisors. Incidentally 
I will say that under this system it is almost impossible for a dup- 
licate bill to get through. In fact, we do not know of such an 
instance during the last eleven years. 

As the statute has already indicated, we file with the board of 
supervisors at their regular monthly meeting a detailed staitement 
showing all bills passed by this office during the past month. We 
also show in such statement the total amount expended by the 
department up to date, which is brought down to the end of the 
fiscal year. 
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Probably no system is perfect. Experience always opens the 
way to improvements. Our system has been improved since the 
formation of the office, and I trust may be generally improved in 
the future. But the principle of purchasing all county supplies by 
one official charged with that duty has come to stay in this county, 
and is, I believe, a principle which should be adopted by every 
municipality. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr. Raymond Hamilton : I would like to ask just one question. 
I understood Mr. Wood to say that he bought in advance in antici- 
pation of rising prices. Where is the extra material stored? In 
central distributing points? Or is the surplus sent to the various 
places in which it will probably be used? If the latter, what check 
is there upon the extra portion, that will prevent it from being 
taken until the proper time for its consumption? 

Mr. Wood : Well, now, we have storage for coal at each insti- 
tution. We have store rooms at each place, so that our flour is 
delivered to each institution in bulk. 

Mr. Hamilton: What system of check that it will not be un- 
duly used or abstracted ? 

Mr. Wood : There is no system that will stop dishonesty or 
make a man honest. But the better the system, possibly, the harder 
it is for a man to be dishonest. For instance, at our penitentiary, 
as I specified in the paper, we specify on the orders what they are 
to receive. If it is Davis baking powder, pound cans, it goes down 
as Davis baking powder, pound cans. The superintendent is the 
man who has to check up. In all of our departments we have what 
we call receiving books, so that when the goods come in they are 
put down in the books, just what they have received, and then they 
check up their bills by those books. At our penitentiary, whatever 
goes down to the lower kitchen is there counted and weighed, and 
a slip made out certifying it to the man who keeps the receiving 
books. In the other kitchen the same, and out in the machine shop 
the same. And these every morning are sent in to the man who 
keeps the record. Now we have confidence that people are honest, 
and so long as we do business we have got to have that confidence. 

Mr. Hinckley : I would like to ask you a question. We have 
up there in Erie County a purchase supply committee, and this com- 
mittee advertises and buys every two months, and some years, 
when I was chairman of the committee, our committee sent out 
and invited all the different concerns who were bidding on goods 
for the county to come in and we all sat around the room there and 
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tried to get a uniform basis. We got out a list so that it would be 
fair for everybody. Then we had an investigator, and this investi- 
gator is in Mr. Buck's office. He drops into these institutions and 
checks and weighs everything. It is really a double check. But 
here is what I wanted to ask you. Don't you give the keepers, 
superintendents, or whatever you call them here, any leeway at all ? 
Aren't they allowed to buy anything. What about perishable stuff, 
such as vegetables or delicacies for their own table. 

Mr. Wood : Only emergency supplies. That would be classed 
as emergency supplies. 

Mr. Gilbertson : I was going to ask Mr. Wood if he makes out 
any standard specifications, such as are provided by the bureau of 
standards at Washington? 

Mr. Wood: What do you mean, in regard to the purchase of 
coal? We do not. We have tried to buy coal by the B. T. U. 
We have bought a great deal of buckwheat coal on a specification 
whereby the seller if he falls down on his analysis has to pay for 
his analysis. But the county doesn't go into those things like the 
United States Government. 

(The morning session was then adjourned.) 

THIRD SESSION, FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 
December 15, 1916. 

Chairman: DR. JOHN H. PARMENTER, of Geneva. 
[The third session of the conference was held at the close of the luncheon 
served in the cafe annex of the Hotel Onondaga, on Friday, December 15, 1916, 
at 2 p. m., with Dr. John H. Parmenter, of Geneva, chairman of the Board of 
Supervisors of Ontario County and vice-president of the County Government 
Association, as chairman. Dr. Parmenter said:] 

Ontario County, which has bred very few devils and, so far as 
I know, no angels, is a very pleasant little county, without much 
history ; and that it should have been selected, through its repre- 
sentative, to preside at one of your meetings, is to it a very simple 
expression of esteem. This has been my first opportunity to attend 
this, the second meeting of this association. I am more than ever 
satisfied, after having read the deliberations which were published 
of the first conference, and having heard what I have at this, that 
this good work is just beginning, and it should go on and roll up 
influence for the future in the correction of abuses which we know 
exist and which are crying for betterment. Some have made the 
suggestion, which I think should be voiced, to the officers and par- 
ticularly to the Vice-Presidents who are present, and the same 
remark would apply to boards of supervisors, that is, that we make 
an effort to establish in every county local units, which shall be, we 
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will say, sub-associations of this the parent association. Preferably 
its composition should be made up of all existing officials, so far as 
interested officials can be obtained. Of course, no citizen who had 
the good work of improvement in county government at heart 
would be excluded from it. Everybody would be welcome. But I 
do feel that if we had only ten or twelve or fifteen men in each 
county, responsible to this association, calling each local unit after 
its counties, for example, the Ontario branch of the County Govern- 
ment Association, and if we have much more frequent meetings of 
those local branches than is possible with this, that the sum total of 
contributions which would result from the deliberations of those 
various bodies would be something valuable for this association to 
begin with. In other words, the child would be contributing to the 
parent. 

In the second place, these branches would be an influence for 
adjoining counties which perhaps might be invited to co-operate in 
the work and ultimately be induced to form local associations of 
their own. This work must go on. We who have had any official 
relationship with municipal duties know the crying needs, and I 
think that everyone who is familiar with it is getting his head more 
and more filled with the desire to accomplish something. 

Now one personal note. In 1911 perhaps there was nobody in the 
state of New York more ignorant of certain conditions than I. And 
by chance, and purely by chance, in the office of the clerk of the board 
of supervisors of Ontario County, I came upon the first bulletin 
issued by the Westchester Research Bureau, and I say to you that 
it read like a very interesting tale, and I want to pay my personal 
tribute to Mr. Cartwright here and now that my first inspiration 
came from that. I believe that it is through such mediums- that we 
must, in an educational way, get other people fired with the same 
thing. This is not to say for the moment that overmuch has been 
accomplished ; but at least the zeal has been implanted, and if you 
can get enthusiasm in the human breast the possibilities of what 
may happen cannot easily be foretold. It is therefore with great 
pleasure that, owing to a change of program, I see that Mr. Cart- 
wright is the first speaker, and he will address you on the subject 
of centralization of control over the administration of various 
county departments. 
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CONCENTRATION OF RESPONSIBILITY IN COUNTY GOV- 
ERNMENT, AS ILLUSTRATED IN CERTAIN RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY. 

OTHO GRANDFORD CARTWRIGHT, Secretary of the County Government 

Association. 

I wish that the trustees of the Westchester County Research 
Bureau, of which I am field director, could hear from every one as 
directly as from Dr. Parmenter, of Ontario County, about the work 
that is the result of the humble efforts of our Bureau The Bureau 
has received a good many gratifying letters from various parts of 
the country in witness of its efforts for civic betterment, and such 
testimonials make our contributors feel that their funds have 
brought gratifying results. I am not called on here to speak of this 
topic, but I cannot forbear mentioning it. 

But I am requested to take the place of Mr. Frederick P. Close, 
member of the board of supervisors of Westchester County, and 
tell you of the improvements in the way of concentration of respon- 
sibility that have taken place in that county, and to ask your sober 
judgment upon whether they have resulted in greater or lesser 
democracy. 

I am sorry that you have not before you the man who is really 
the subject of the first topic that I am supposed to discuss ; but Mr. 
Macy is a very modest man, and it is hard to get him to appear in 
any capacity where he has to make a speech. Even in his political 
campaigns, he did only so much of that as was necessary to keep 
opponents and others from misrepresenting his aims and purposes. 
We had him on this program at first, but one of the many boards of 
directors of which he is a member scheduled a meeting right in the 
middle of our conference, and we had to give him up. 

He is now the commissioner-elect of charities and correction, 
for Westchester County, and is actual superintendent of the poor 
of that county. Due to a new act of the legislature, the latter 
office goes out of existence on January 1st next, and the former, 
larger office takes its place. He therefore succeeds himself in the 
same office only a bigger one. 

I think that in describing the work of the new commissioner of 
charities and correction, I can do no better than to present a recent 
paper by Mr. Winthrop D. Lane, in the "Survey," which probably 
some of you have already read. The County Government Associa- 
tion has reprinted it by permission of the "Survey," and any of you 
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who desire may obtain copies from the table here. The paper is 
entitled "A Rich Man in the Poor House." 

Mr. Cartwright then made a brief resume of Mr. Lane's account 
of the administration of charities in Westchester County by Mr. Macy 
under the existing poor law — the general statutes of New York state. 
Particular emphasis was laid 'upon the points that Mr. Macy, as su- 
perintendent of the poor, had not merely carried out the positive duties 
made mandatory upon his office by the provisions of the statute, but 
had performed the additional functions — so unusual in a county official 
— of devoting himself to ascertaining through study and investigation 
and experiment the utmost service that the laws would permit him to 
perform for the county. Instead of the attitude, "What must I do to 
satisfy the letter of the law ?" his attitude is "What is the utmost that 
I can do for the public without transgressing the law?" 

He showed how Mr. Macy's work had broadened and deepened 
the service and the significance of the office of superintendent of the 
poor, and had finally triumphed in securing enactment of a statute for 
Westchester County creating a department of charities and correction, 
limiting the pernicious powers of local overseers and magistrates as 
regards charitable relief, and centralizing all these things in the hands 
of one commissioner, who has power to appoint all his deputies and 
assistants. 

He showed how, under the administration of such an officer, poor 
relief had expanded, poverty decreased, dependent children had been 
provided for, and the efficiency of the department and of its actual 
service to the public increased many hundred per cent.* 

Mr. Cartwright continued as follows : 

The great point of political science brought out in Mr. Lane's 
paper is that, in wisely centering power and responsibility 
in a single officer, we have lost, as it appears to me, not a 
whit of democratic government. We have an administrative 
officer whom we elect, but who is directly responsible to us. But 
he may appoint everybody else in his department, and hold them 
responsible to him for good service. If we had logically extended 
the old system, we should elect the head of each institution, and 
have that many more officers to be nominated by the closed circles 
of political committees, and such party names confirmed by popular 
ballot. Instead, we have democracy, because the people select their 



... r^ ' ^J' ,^^"''' "'"'"■■ """^'' "'^ ^'''' ^'"' •■" *'" ^'""- "<""'■" h^s been reprinted by 
the County Government Association in a separate pamphlet, and will be sent to any address 
on application. Therefore it is not reproduced in this report. 
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own man to do the nominating as well as the appointing, and are 
able to trust him. 

The new buildings which accompany and which have resulted 
from this re-organization are a county alms house, a county peni- 
tentiary and a county hospital. In addition to that we are building 
a court-house, which is about completed and ready to move into. 
That is at White Plains. 

I would like to say a word also in regard to the building com- 
mission, because that also emphasizes the value of the principle 
that this association stands for, namely, that the concentration of 
governmental power in the hands of a small group directly respon- 
sible to the public, the acts of which small group are illuminated by 
the white light of publicity, gives a great deal better service for a 
great deal less money than any other form where it is scattered 
under separate heads or committees who are not responsible to 
anybody. In the illustration already given you have grouped part 
of the sheriff's functions and all the superintendent of the poor's 
functions. You have also seen their chief duties taken away from 
the local overseers of the poor. And you have put all these things 
into the hands of centralized authority, who is given power to 
administer it all according to his own best judgment, but at the 
same time he has got to be responsible to the public. That is where 
you get good government, and that is democracy. Now, give your 
attention to our second illustration, the Westchester County 
Building Commission. We had all these buildings to build, 
and it was estimated they would cost from two and a quarter 
millions to two and a half. When the plans were submitted people 
said you cannot build those for less than from five to ten milHon 
dollars. But here is how the matter was handled. We have a com- 
mission appointed by statute — a dangerous expedient usually, to 
handle the matter without having their bills audited by the board 
of supervisors. You know how that kind of a plan customarily 
works out. Commissions will graft and they will let contracts in 
such a way as to favor themselves and their friends. But here is a 
commission that doesn't. The bad feature of the law is that the act 
itself names the three commissioners who are to handle this work. 
But it happened that in this instance they picked out able men for 
that job, and our Bureau has co-operated with them, and had the 
pleasure of seeing that they put in a clean simple system of keeping 
their accounts and records. They opened everything for public 
inspection. They insisted on real competition in the bids for these 
buildings. They drew up a form of contract that is thorough and 
its details worked out to the last item. They put in charge of the 
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building construction, after the contracts were let, their own super- 
vising architect and engineer, who is on the job all the time, and 
who doesn't hesitate an instant to rip out what is not according to 
specifications. The court-house is nearly completed. It is to be 
done for six hundred thousand dollars. I am told that it is just as 
good a court-house as youhave here, in Onondaga County, though 
not quite so large, and it is not going to cost six hundred thousand 
dollars, though you paid more than three times that amount for 
your court-house. 

If that building had been in the hands of the board of super- 
visors as the hall of records and the supreme court wing of the 
old court-house were, it would have cost us at least a million. 

Now, here are two instances of centralization. Have we lost 
or gained in democracy by these experiments? 

Mr. Parmenter : The next speaker scheduled upon the program 
is Mr. Frank Crocker, of Nassau County. He is unavoidably absent, 
and the next address will be by Mr. Graves, the Chief of the Bureau 
of Municipal Accounts in the state comptroller's office. I am sure 
that all of us who have had to do with county government feel a 
big lot of indebtedness to the comptroller's office, for a proper 
understanding of our financial relations with each other and with 
our larger units, and I know we will all listen with great pleasure 
and profit to Mr. Graves. 

MR. MARK GRAVES 

Mr. Graves : Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I did not know 
until yesterday morning that I was expected to come here. 
Deputy Comptroller Lee had been invited to address you and it was 
not until yesterday morning that he knew for sure that he could 
not be present. He called me into his office and told me that I was 
expected to say something on the subject of "Simplification of 
County and Local Municipal Finances." On arriving in Syracuse 
this morning and looking at the program I find I am expected to 
talk on "State Supervision of County Business." While the two 
topics may be somewhat related, perhaps what I had prepared to 
say on the one is hardly applicable to the other. Nevertheless, as 
I intended to talk largely shop, it perhaps doesn't matter which 
of the two titles is put over the top of my discussion. 

In 1905 our present Senator Mr. Wadsworth fathered a bill 
which provided for an examination of the affairs of counties and 
cities and villages by examiners appointed by the state comptroller. 
That law was not put into active operation until 1907, at which time 
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the comptroller established a bureau of municipal accounts and 
employed five accountants and investigators, or examiners, which- 
ever you may term them, to make examination of the municipalities 
under his jurisdiction. I happen to be one of the five men selected 
to do that work, and since October, 1907, I have been closely asso- 
ciated with the work of the department. Last year I was put in 
charge of the bureau having the direction and operation of their 
work. Therefore in what I say to you today I speak from intimate 
touch with the work. 

I am not what our friend Childs would say is a political scien- 
tist. A proposal for betterment appeals to me largely from the 
standpoint, "Is it possible of operation?" If you suggest a law, as 
Mr. Childs did suggest some legislation today at our luncheon, I am 
interested only to such extent as I believe it can be enacted by the 
legislature. I have been at Albany long enough to know that we 
cannot always get the best law. We sometimes have to be content 
with compromise. Therefore, I fear that, in some respects at least, 
what I say to you may not be interesting ; because the purpose of 
this conference is the subject of better county government. 

Since 1907 we have made examinations in every county of the 
state, excepting only those included wholly within the city of New 
York, over which we have no jurisdiction. In addition to making 
such examinations, we have done much constructive work along 
the line of the accounting of counties. In 1910, the then comp- 
troller, Clark Williams, delegated Mr. Spencer, who is in the room 
at the present time, to formulate something along the line of uni- 
form accounting, and since 1910 I may safely say there has been a 
decided improvement in most of the counties of the state in their 
accounting methods. This year Mr. Spencer and I, in a conversa- 
tion in Albany, decided that the time was now opportune for review 
of what had been done along the line of improved accounting 
methods in counties, and to revise the proposal and to elaborate it in 
some respect and cut it down in others, and Mr. Spencer is now 
engaged in that work, and I hope before another year has rolled 
around we will have formulated and be prepared to install in the 
various counties of this state a uniform system of accounts, which 
will not only be practical of operation but which will be in line with 
the best opinion on accounting methods of municipalities. Because 
this proposal, which we are working on, is not in final form I cannot 
naturally tell you of just what it will consist, but its general fea- 
tures are discussed later on the paper that I am to present to you. 
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ADDRESS 
"SIMPLIFICATION OF COUNTY AND LOCAL MUNICIPAL 

FINANCES" 

MARK GRAVES, Chief of Municipal Accounts Bureau, N. Y. State 
Comptroller's Department 

My work for the nine past years has brought me into intimate 
touch with the finances of the several counties of the state and 
with those of the municipal subdivisions thereof. As I view it, the 
finances of counties, cities and towns are not complex. General 
laws and city charters provide the means and outline the plan of 
financing them. Except for lack of uniformity of laws respecting 
the issuance of temiporary loans and funded debts, I consider the 
g^eneral scheme or plan of financing the municipal subdivisions of 
the state comparatively simple. I do not mean by this that I con- 
sider it to be the best, but rather that the best might be no more 
simple. 

There are in this state 57 cities : three of the first class, seven of 
the second class and 47 of the third class. The finances of cities 
of the first class are not to any great extent interwoven with or 
related to county finances. The second-class cities operate under 
the second-class cities law, a law which is perhaps the best of its 
kind in the country. Each of the 47 third-class cities has a special 
charter. There is but little similarity between those charters. It 
is not practicable to consider them. Hence I take it that for the 
purposes of this discussion I may limit my remarks to the finances 
of counties and towns. 

There are many respects in which I believe improvement may 
well be made in the organization of and in the plan for financing 
such municipalities. Perhaps the two most noticeable — at least, 
the two most urgently in need of correction — are : 

(1) Changes in the plan of formulating the financial program 
of counties and towns for a given fiscal period, and for arriving at 
and stating the sums to be levied by tax therein. 

(2) Better and more accurate systems of accounting — sys- 
tems which will reflect the financial condition of such municipali- 
ties, the sources of revenue and the objects of expenditure. 

Scattered and Diverse Statutes Control Procedure 

I invite your attention first to the procedure required to be 
followed in financing a town. 

Towns and town officers have no power to levy taxes. That 
authority is vested in the board of supervisors of the county. 
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The law does not outline and, in fact, does not generally per- 
mit of the formulation of a sensible town budget. 

^section 133 of the town law provides that all accounts, claims 
and demands against a town shall be audited by the town board, 
or board of town auditors if there be one ; that such board shall 
issue for each account audited duplicate certificates of audit, one 
of which shall be filed in the office of the town clerk and the 
other delivered to the supervisor and by him laid before the board 
of supervisors at its annual session as a basis for the levy of a tax. 
It will be observed in passing that the tax to pay town audits is 
levied at the end of the fiscal year. 

Section 93 of the highway law outlines a plan to be followed 
in arriving at sums necessary to be levied for various highway 
purposes in advance. It requires an estimate by the town superin- 
tendent of the highways, a revision and approval of the estimate 
by the town board, and finally the certification of the amounts so 
determined upon to the board of supervisors, and then proviaes 
that the board shall include the amounts so certified in the next 
tax levy of the town. 

Sections 190 and 191 of the town law require the supervisor 
to submit to the board of supervisors at its annual session a state- 
ment of the debts of the town, specifying the amount thereof 
falling due during the forthcoming year and the amount required 
to pay interest thereon, and such sums are required to be levied 
in the annual tax. 

Section 138 of the town law outlines the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in placing before the board of supervisors information upon 
which to levy a tax to meet an appropriation voted at a town 
meeting. 

Section 27 of the poor law describes how an estimate may be 
made by the overseer of the poor of a town, how his estimate may 
be reviewed and finally certified to the board supervisors for 
incorporation in the town tax. 

Articles 11, 12, 13 and 14 of the town law contain provisions 
for certifying to the board of supervisors the sums necessary to 
pay the expenses of sewer, light, water and fire districts respec- 
tively. 

From this you will observe that the sources from which the 
board of supervisors determines the amount to be levied by tax 
upon a given town for local purposes are numerous and diverse. 
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Town Budgets Practically Prohibited by Law! 

I wish to make two points in thi.= connection: 

First — At no place in the town are there assembled the various 
elements of the town budget — upon no officer or board of the town 
is the duty of compiling a town budget imposed and no means 
provided by which citizens and taxpayers can ascertain in advance 
of the final action of the supervisors for what purposes and in 
what amounts taxes will be levied. The board of supervisors is 
made the clearing house for this mass of certificates and reports. 
Upon it is imposed the duty of assembling numerous town budgets 
with no means of knowing, when it has finished its work, that it 
has received and acted upon all the reports which should have been 
presented to it, and, what is more important, without the authority 
to question the amounts certified for levy. 

A report of an examination of one of the counties of this 
state which recently came to my desk discloses it to have been 
the practice in that county to levy as a town tax on any given 
town such sums as the supervisor of the town wished to have 
included; this without regard to any of the provisions of law to 
which I have referred. 

Secondly — This unbusinesslike and confusing procedure is re- 
quired by law. In many of the towns of the state an effort has 
been made to formulate within the town a town budget ; however, 
that is not permissible under the statutes. I am firmly convinced, 
and I venture to say that every person familiar with conditions 
will agree with me, that the town law should be so amended as 
to provide for the formulation of a town budget by town officials. 
It should require the budget to be made up in such form as to 
show the purposes for which town funds are intended to be spent, 
the amount of each appropriation, an estimate of revenues to be 
received from sources other than taxation, and finally the amount 
to be raised by tax. An opportunity for taxpayers to appear and 
be heard respecting budget appropriations should be afforded, and 
when the budget so compiled and adopted is in final form it should 
be submitted to the board of supervisors over the signature of 
the members of the town board or a majority of them. 

The legislature of 1916 took a step in the right direction when 
it enacted chapter 396, by which a new article was added to the 
town law, applicable only to towns having a population of five 
thousand or more, and an assessed valuation of taxable property 
of five million dollars or more. If you are not familiar with that 
statute, I hope you may be sufficiently interested to examine it. 
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consider it defective in only two respects: first, it is permissive, 
not mandatory, and second, it is applicable only to certain towns. 
I believe the legislature might well make that article mandatory 
and applicable to every town in the state. 

County Financing Equally as Bad 

iurning from the affairs of towns and examining the provi- 
sions applicable to the finances of counties, we find a situation 
equally as bad. The board of supervisors is charged with the duty 
of determining the amounts to be levied by tax for county pur- 
poses. There is, however, an absolute lack of legal provisions 
concerning the procedure to be followed. 

Subdivision 2 of section 12 of the county law provides that 
the board of supervisors shall audit all accounts and charges against 
the county and direct annually the raising of sums necessary to 
defray them in full, and section 242 of the same act reads in part 
as follows : 

"The money necessary to defray the county charges of each county shall 
be levied on the taxable property in the several towns therein, in the manner 
prescribed in the general laws relating to taxes." 

Except for the ambiguous and incomplete provisions respecting 
estimates of sums needed for a forthcoming fiscal year, referred 
to in section 239 of the county law, there is absolutely no provi- 
sion which controls or outlines the procedure to be followed by the 
board in making up the county budget. In fact, I venture to say 
that it is possible in counties of this state for the board of super- 
visors to adopt a resolution to the effect that $500,000, or such 
other sums as may be agreed upon, shall be raised by tax to defray 
the various expenses of county government for a forthcoming year 
without there being the slightest chance of restraining the levy of 
a tax, unless the party seeking to restrain its levy can produce 
facts showing that such a sum is not needed or that it is intended 
to be spent by the board for other than county purposes. If this 
statement be true, it must be concluded that an absurd condition 
respecting the finances of counties exists. 

Again, the county law contains no requirement that the board 
of supervisors shall provide in advance the sums necessary to 
defray the expenses of the county. In actual practice some of the 
larger counties of the state, notably Erie, Onondaga, Westchester 
and perhaps Monroe, do actually levy taxes at the commencement 
of the fiscal year. In the other counties of the state a part of the 
requirements of the year is levied at or before the commencement 
of the year and the remainder at or near the close of the year; 
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that is to say, most of the counties of this state are not operated 
on a cash basis. They have not adopted the pay-as-you-go plan. 

Furthermore, the county law does not limit the incurring of 
expenditures to the sums appropriated and provided. It is within 
the power of the board of supervisors to do so, but in almost no 
county in the state is that done. 

Because of this condition I conclude, and I think you will 
agree with me, that legislation should be obtained outlining with 
greater attention to detail the budget making procedure. 

I believe the counties of this state should be financed on a 
cash basis ; that is, a budget should be made up and a tax levied at 
or before the commencement of the fiscal year sufficient to provide 
for all expenditures during the year ; and that there should be a 
provision in the statute to the effect that contracts involving the 
expenditure of a greater sum than that provided and made avail- 
able in the budget should be null and void and that no money of 
the county should be paid thereon. 

This concludes what I have to say to you respecting more 
comprehensive and intelligent provisions for financing counties and 
towns. It may occur to you that I am not going far enough because 
I do not disturb the organization of either towns or counties. 
Perhaps I am not sufficiently drastic in my views. You must keep 
in mind, however, that I am intimately in touch with this entirg 
situation. I hope to see the organization of counties and towns 
very materially changed within the next twenty-five years ; never- 
theless, I am convinced that such changes will not be effected with 
one stroke and at one time, but will result from changes gradually 
made. I am advocating to you here what I believe to be the two 
points concerning county and town finances most urgently in need 
of correction. 

I wish I might say or do something at this time which will 
command the earnest support of every individual present toward 
the accomplishment of these suggestions. 

Improved Methods Coining 

The second feature of which I wish to speak is the need of 
improved accounting methods. As to this I believe we are nearer a 
solution of the problem. 

As regards both counties and towns, the comptroller has the 
power to formulate, prescribe and install uniform systems of ac- 
counts. The work of doing this in counties was first undertaken 
in 1910. Since that time much has been accomplished toward the 
standardization of accounts of counties, and there has been a most 
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Ciecided improvement in their accounting and bookkeeping proc- 
esses. This year Comptroller Travis concluded to have reviewed 
all that has been done in the past six years and to outline a more 
perfect plan for keeping their accounts — one more in line with 
the principles agreed upon by authorities on the subject of munici- 
pal accounting. It is expected that the new system will be ready 
for installation in 1917. 

Because the proposal is not yet completed, I naturally can speak 
of it only in a general way. 

It will require the accounts to be kept according to a system 
of double entry bookkeeping. You may wonder that this is neces- 
sary. As a matter of fact, there are some counties of the state 
where the accounts are now kept according to single entry book- 
keeping. This was true of the county of Chemung until two years 
ago. Chemung, as you know, contains the sizable and enterprising 
city of Elmira. 

The system will be divided into two parts : part one will pertain 
to the annual budget and will contain an outline of a proposed uni- 
torm budget; part two will describe the accounting procedure and 
illustrate those entries of common occurrence in the budget and 
in the system. 

The appropriations and the accounts will be classified accord- 
ing to a two-fold classification, the first being by governmental 
function and the second by purpose or object of expenditure. 

Changes of minor importance will probably be made but in the 
main the classification by governmental function will be substan- 
tially as follows : 

I. General government 
II. Protection of persons and property 

III. Conservation of health 

IV. Highways 

V. Charities and corrections 
VI. Education 
VII. Municipal indebtedness 
VIII. Construction and permanent improvements 

IX. Miscellaneous 
For the classification by purpose of expenditure, such standard 
accounts will be proposed as the experience of counties suggests 
to be wise and practicable. It will probably be substantially as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Salaries, wages and fees 

(b) Traveling expense 
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(c) Office expense 

(d) Printing and advertising 

(e) Purchase of equipment 

(f) Maintenance of equipment 

(g) Materials and supplies 

(h) Repairs by contract or open market order 

(i) Rent 

(j ) Insurance 

(k) Other expenses (specify) 
I would not have you believe that the principles of the system 
which we are formulating and will prescribe are entirely original 
with us. It is our aim to consult the leading authorities on this 
subject and to apply and adapt that which has been found useful in 
other places to the conditions and affairs of the counties of the 
state. 

Accuracy, Standardization, Uniformity, Guidance 

The benefits which will be derived from the installation of such 
a system may briefly be summarized as follows : 

(1) Each county will have an accurate and complete record of 
all its financial affairs — one which will disclose at all times its finan- 
cial condition and the condition of each of its funds and accounts. 

(2) The accounts of revenues and expenses being standard 
and the classification uniform of administration, it will be possible 
to make intelligent comparisons of expenses and revenues for dif- 
ferent years. 

(3) Because the system will be uniform and employed in all 
counties of the state, it will become possible to make significant 
comparison between the different counties of the state. 

(4) By reason of all this, the officers of the county will be in a 
position to plan more intelligently the financial program for the 
future. 

Respecting the accounts of towns, less has been done along the 
line of improved accounting methods. We have but fifteen men 
to make examinations and to install systems of accounts in approx- 
imately 1,600 municipalities. It necessarily follows that we can 
not successfully undertake too much at one time. We hope next 
year to take up the matter of improved methods of accounting in 
towns. 

There are in this state 933 towns. The supervisor is the 
chief fiscal officer as well as the principal executive officer of the 
towns. Usually he is not a bookkeeper or an accountant, and in 
most of the towns of the state the business of his office does not 
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warrant the employment of a clerk or bookkeeper. In view of this 
situation, the system which we devise and install in the towns 
of this state must necessarily be simple. We have in mind publish- 
ing a handbook, as it were, for town officers — one which will de- 
scribe how the accounts should be kept, perhaps illustrate the 
transactions usually occurring in a town and contain other subject 
matter of value to towns and town officers. 

In closing, I wish to express my appreciation of having had this 
opportunity to address you. I desire you to know of the deep in- 
terest which the comptroller and we of the municipal accounts bu- 
reau of his office are taking in this subject of municipal finance. 
I hope you will appreciate that our relations with it are such that 
we must view it entirely from a practical standpoint, and that it is 
our earnest desire to co-operate with all individuals and organiza- 
tions having for their purpose the securing of better municipal 
government. 

DISCUSSION 

Chairman Eckel : Are there any present who would like to ask 
Mr. Graves any questions, or to discuss any of the points raised by 
his address? 

Mr. Cartwright : I would like to ask Mr. Graves what actual 
improvements have been made in township accounting? What 
sort of accounts devised by the comptroller's office, by Mr. Graves's 
bureau, has come into anything like general use in the hands of the 
supervisors ? 

Mr. Graves : We have done very little toward improving the ac- 
counts of towns. We have made few, if any recommendations concern- 
ing methods of keeping accounts. As there are some supervisors present, 
I wish them to know that this handbook, to which I referred for 
the use of supervisors and other town officers, is a book which will 
give advice and suggest the method of procedure to be followed in 
all transactions involving the finances of towns, and also describe 
how best to keep simple accounts, accounts which a supervisor who 
is not an accountant can keep. It will also contain other informa- 
tion which we believe will be of value to them. We have perhaps 
examined the accounts of 150 towns. Last year we made a group 
of examinations in the county of Westchester, where our friend 
Cartwright comes from. He probably knows full well whether that 
has been beneficial to his county or not. At the present time we 
are engaged in making similar groups of examinations in the coun- 
ties of Dutchess and Greene, and ultimately we intend to start 
groups of examinations in counties in the western and central part 
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of the state. I have mentioned to you thus, briefly, what appears 
to be the more technical and trite parts of our work. Of course, 
the examination work is the interesting part of it. It is that which 
discloses the interesting things. It makes good reading. It not 
only discloses the kind and character of administration, but it dis- 
closes the serious irregularities and the crime, if any, and it also 
gives the men who are employed in the work a vivid picture of the 
good and bad points in the present county government. 

As indicated in my opening remarks, I consider seriously, in 
these investigations, only those things which I believe there is a 
chance of correcting in the immediate future, because our daily 
work is to follow the administration under present conditions — not 
to contemplate what it would be if we abolished boards of super- 
visors and established county managers. There are two features 
of county and town government which I have wished to bring with 
special emphasis to your attention this afternoon, which to my mind 
are of great importance, and which should be and I believe can be 
corrected in the immediate future. First, in town government the 
present town law, except as regards a few towns, prohibits and 
prevents, makes impossible, the formulation of a town budget by 
town officers. It prevents and bars the people of the town from 
knowing how much and for what purposes taxes are to be levied. 
And second, that it appears to be a legal propostion, that boards of 
supervisors can lay before the people a county financial program 
which shows absolutely nothing. It is for that purpose that I am 
advocating and urging upon you to advocate in your homes and 
wherever you have an opportunity to say anything on the subject of 
amendments to the county law which will require the board of 
supervisors to formulate a budget, which will show the appropria- 
tions for each bureau, office and department of county government 
and the purposes and objects of expenditure, and correlate these 
appropriations with the estimated revenues from sources other than 
taxation, and finally arrive at the sum which is to be levied by tax 
for county purposes, and similar amendment to the town law, for 
town purposes. I came here this afternoon for the purpose of advo- 
cating particularly those two things. They are simple. I presume 
every one of you have known of or thought about them in one form 
or another before this time. To me it seems imperative that the 
statute be changed in the respects which I have indicated. 

I am sometimes surprised that we have as good a condition of 
county and town finances as we have, considering the unsatisfactory 
status of the laws which govern these municipalities. 

I think that that is all that I have to say to you, except to 
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express Mr. Lee's regrets that he could not be present and talk to 
you. 

In closing, I want to emphasize again that I have appreciated 
very much having had this opportunity and to remind you of the 
deep interest which the comptroller and we of the municipal ac- 
counts bureau take in this subject of municipal government. I do 
not want you to think from what I have said that we do not appre- 
ciate the study which you are giving to it from a scientific or aca- 
demic standpoint. That is most valuable. I hope to see these con- 
ferences continue and to grow. I think your chairman made a very 
worthy suggestion at luncheon today when he said that it had been 
suggested to form local chapters or units or societies in the counties 
of the state. It occurs to me that that would be fine. I believe the 
comptroller of the state of New York would be willing to send one 
or more representatives to an occasional meeting in any county of 
the state, or in every county of the state if their presence was 
desired, to speak of the practical workings of the several county 
offices, and the duties of the officers, and the proper method of 
administering the office. I believe the organization, which is spon- 
sor for this conference, would probably be willing to send like 
speakers, and I believe that local interest might be very consider- 
ably aroused. 

I want you also to know that it is the comptroller's desire and 
our wish to co-operate with all agencies such as yours in the 
furthering of better municipal government in the county and towns 
of the State. 

Chairman Eckel : I am very sure we are all very indebted to 
Mr. Graves for the excellent presentation of his subject, and for 
the very delightful and re-assuring words that he has expressed as 
to the co-operation of his office with the type of work that this 
association is standing for, and for one I might tell him now that I 
am going to avail myself of his very kind offer. Mr. Graves has 
made his own oflfer here for any cross questioning, and I think 
perhaps that is one of the valuable features of our meeting. So if 
there are any further inquiries, he will be able to withstand any 
bombardment that you wish to give him, and it will bring out some 
things that we want to hear. 

Mr. Hinckley : Did I understand that during the next year you 
expect to take up the examination of town affairs ? 

Mr. Graves : We are taking them up now, Mr. Hinckley. 

Mr Hinckley : Your suggestions, as regards the towns of Erie 
county, are absolutely true, and the correctness of the budget and 
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the correctness of the spreading of the tax of the different towns 
depends entirely upon the supervisor of each town. Of course, the 
county is not interested whether he will raise enough money for 
his highway tax, but should he fail, of course, that falls upon him. 
But I have been wondering if that could not be arranged so as to 
make it uniform. 

Mr. Graves: Mr. Hinckley, I am proposing an amendment, I 
think I shall prepare one and have it introduced in the legislature, 
which will impose upon the town board or some body in the town 
the duty of filing the town budget and have it certified to your 
board of supervisors. 

Mr. Cartwright: I want to ask Mr. Graves how many men 
the bureau of municipal accounts now employs for these investi- 
gations. 

Mr. Graves: I am glad you asked that. The law authorizes 
the comptroller to employ fifteen accountants and examiners. Men, 
who are outside men, as it were. Our Bureau is organized with a 
chief, two clerks, and four stenographers. Outside of the municipal 
accounts work I find it necessary to devote time to other things, 
miscellaneous things, like the supervision of all court trust funds 
of the state of New York, which is imposed on my Bureau. But 
with the chief accountant, two clerks and four stenographers and 
fifteen examiners, we are doing all the work of this kind which is 
being done by the state comptroller's office. There are in the state 
of New York under our supervision 57 counties, 54 cities, 442 
villages, and 933 towns. It necessarily follows that we cannot 
spread our services over those each year. We are doing as much as 
we can. We are speeding up our examiners as much as possible. 
I think within the past two years we have increased the volume of 
business fifty per cent., but I would not have you believe for a 
moment that it is possible for us to cover the field. I think the 
state of Illinois, either Illinois or Indiana, employs one hundred men 
at $10 a day to do this same class of work. We should have more 
examiners. It needs fifty examiners properly to run the 
department. 

Mr. Cartwright: If you go into a town and make an audit 
long enough to compare two years' expenditures it takes one or two 
men at least a month, doesn't it? 

Mr. Graves: It does in your Westchester county towns. 
Upstate there are towns small enough that our men can make an 
examination a week. 
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Mr. Cartwright : But if we consider the total time required by- 
larger cities, villages and towns, audits would average of say three 
weeks each, wouldn't they? 

Mr. Graves : We have never examined enough of the smaller 
municipalities to form an estimate. 

Mr. Cartwright: I made this kind of an estimate once, that 
the 15 men in the comptroller's office, if they were on the job all 
the while auditing the various towns (not being superhuman, 
though they are selected on a basis of the qualifications of super- 
men), if they were all the time on this work, these 15 men could 
not get around the state once in 10 years. It would be the smaller 
municipalities that would have to wait the longest, because the big 
ones, the most important ones, of necessity would demand that they 
be audited often, and the small ones would get audited about three 
times a century. The comptroller needs examiners, and 150 men 
would not be too many. And I am going to ask you if from your 
experience you think it would be possible to get through the legis- 
lature a law that would provide for the making of a town budget by 
the town officials in such a way as to have it a public affair, so that 
everybody in the town would know what is being raised by taxation, 
and refer it to a town meeting so they might all vote on it, and a 
law to provide a state bureau with a sufficient number of men to 
give an annual audit to all of these municipalities ; and a law that 
would compel, make mandatory, the adoption of this centralized 
uniform system of accounts from the comptroller's office, which is, 
of course, the very best office to make up such things, and the proper 
place where they should be compiled. That's a genuine legislative 
poser. Could it be accomplished? 

Mr. Graves : I will be frank, I do not think it would be 
possible to get through such a law. I think it would be possible to 
get a law which would provide for making up town budgets along 
the line I have suggested by town officials and providing for a public 
hearing or notice of a hearing at which any person interested could 
appear. 

Mr. Cartwright : Don't you find that owing to the looseness 
of accounts and general ignorance of scientific bookkeeping, not 
dishonesty, but to various elements that show lack of training, 
there is a lot of money wasted in almost every town, big or little ? 
This could all be saved by an annual audit. It would be worth ten 
times the price of those 150 men. 

Mr. Graves : Our reports do not measure properly the loss to 
the taxpayers. The most that we can indicate is the absolutely 
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illegal expenditures. In time I expect that our bureau will take up 
matters of administration, but the attitude of most comptrollers 
has been that where it was discretionary with the officials that per- 
haps we should not criticize the exercise of discretion by them. I 
want to disabuse the mind of anyone who may have such impres- 
sion, of the thought that the main purpose of our examination is to 
find shortages. We find shortages not infrequently. Within the 
past two weeks a village in the western part of the state has dis- 
closed a shortage of $3,600, and a town in the Hudson River Valley 
$13,800. Last year we found a shortage of $2,400 in a town on 
Long Island. And when we recovered the $2,400 for the town we 
wrote the town officials that that was not the big feature. The 
important thing is what is disclosed about inefficient administration. 
That supervisor told us a year later that our examination saved 
them $8,000 or $9,000. Think what that means in ten years. It 
overshadows the matter of the shortage which we found and for 
which we recovered the money. 

Mr. Cartwright : That is not your aim, but the fact that those 
shortages and wastes continue to be disclosed confirms the convic- 
tion that those things would not exist if we had the matter under 
proper supervision and audit. 

Mr. Graves : The only way that the legislature would consider 
such a plan as you suggest would be to make the audit a charge 
against the municipality, because they are watching state appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Eckel : Are there any more questions ? I am reminded 
by the Syracusans that we must cut our program as short as we 
can, on account of the proposed ride to the county institutions. 
Now Mr. Gilbertson has something to say on the question of next 
year's legislative program, but I think we will have to stop, in order 
to make the trip to the institutions ; so we will postpone Mr. Gil- 
bertson's contribution until the evening session with his consent. 
The afternoon session is now adjourned. 

FOURTH SESSION 
Friday Evening, December 15, 1916 

HON. GILES H. STILWELL, Chairman 

[The fourth session of the conference was held in the Hiawatha 
room of the Hotel Onondaga. In opening the session. Chairman 
Stilwell said:] 

Mr. Osborne, who is announced as the first speaker on our pro- 
gram this evening, will be the last speaker. His train is a little 
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delayed in reacnmg oyiamo^, ,^ut we are advised that he is to be 
here in time for the latter part of the program. The first address 
we are to hear is on the subject of "The County as a Unit of School 
Administration," assigned to State Commissioner of Education Fin- 
ley, but on account of another engagement Mr. Finley is unable to 
be here, and he sends in his place Deputy Commissioner Finnegan, 
who has always been a consistent and persistent and strong advo- 
cate of the doctrine which is expressed in this subject, the county 
or the township, as a unit of school administration, and we are very 
glad to have Mr. Finnegan as a substitute for the Commissioner. 

ADDRESS 

THE COUNTY AS A UNIT OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION: 

ARE THERE BETTER UNITS? 

HON. THOMAS E. FINEGAN, Deputy Commissioner of Education 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: The way that Com- 
missioner Finley gets an audience for me is to advise that he will 
speak and then send me. (Laughter and applause.) I did not 
know until this afternoon that I was to speak to you to-night. If 
you will read the program carefully you will observe that there is 
quite a qualification to the subject, as stated by Chairman Stilwell. 
It includes the county school government or some other unit of 
government. That is rather agreeable because it gives me a broad- 
er field. I can select almost any kind of a unit of administration 
which seems desirable. 

Same System for a Century and a Quarter 

Now there might be four different units of administration. 
We might have a state unit of administration, or a county, town 
or district unit. The national government has never seen 
fit, has never deemed it wise to assume the general 
direction of educational affairs of the country. It has 
been left to each state to work out its own particular system 
of school administration, and we have various types throughout the 
country. We have the centralized and the decentralized. In New 
York State people are very apt to say that we have a very much 
centralized administration of schools ; and yet there is not a state in 
the Union in which local authorities have greater discretionary 
powers and greater initiative than they have in the management of 
the school system of the state of New York. In some sections of 
the country the county is the administrative unit, and largely so in 
the southern states. In all the states surrounding New York, and 
in all of the New England states, they have what is known as the 
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township unit. We have in this state the same unit of adminis- 
tration which we had in 1795. We have made considerable progress 
in almost every other phase of governmental action, so far as per- 
fecting the unit of administration is concerned; but we have lost 
sight of one thing, dealing with the schools outside of the cities. 
And if you take up the school organization as it exists to-day and 
compare it with the organization which was blocked out by our 
fathers in 1795, you will find that the fundamentals of the organiza- 
tion for administering the school system of this state have not 
changed one iota from that time. 

Now, this system, when first enacted in this state, applied to 
the cities as well as to the remaining portion of the state, so that 
we had in the cities for a long period of time the district system. 
And in the several cities of the state each school had its own local 
board. This board controlled the exercise of its own functions and 
was independent. It had the power of assessing and collecting taxes, 
of fixing the salaries of the teachers in accordance with the wishes 
of the district and not on the basis of the city, etc. But as the cities 
developed and became more populous and increased in number it 
was found that the organization as applied to the cities was ineffi- 
cient ; that it did not afford an administration of school systems in 
cities such as the demands of the times required. As early as 1853 
the state voted to change this system of administering the school 
system, and the "Union Free School Act" was passed. I want you 
to note the language : "Union Free School." This act of 1853 con- 
templated a change in the entire school system of the state. The 
schools had not yet been made free in New York State. It was 
not until 1867 that the schools were made actually free. So the 
term "Union Free" had the significance of meaning that the schools 
should be made free to all the children of a district or city, and 
that the schools of the city or district should be combined or united 
under one board of control in such district or city. It was under this 
act that the village and city school systems were first organized. 

Decline of Rural School Attendance 

Now, I would like to have you turn from the cities temporarily 
and think of this entire state outside of the cities, and I am glad 
that while most of you are city interested, you have interest enough 
in this particular phase of public school administration to come out 
here to-night. You should understand the administration of the 
school system as it applies to the country district quite as well as 
in the cities, because this problem is not simply a rural school prob- 
lem. The problem of administering the schools in the rural dis- 
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tricts is a state problem. There has been a great change in civiliza- 
tion since these schools were first organized. To go back even for 
35 years and compare the conditions with what we have now, 
startling changes stand out. Thirty-five years ago there were more 
people living outside of the cities of this state than were living in 
those cities. Thirty-five years ago there were 100,000 more chil- 
dren in attendance in the schools of the farming regions than there 
were in the schools of the cities and villages of 5,000. What is the 
condition to-day. With a population of approximately 10,000,000, 
8,000,000 of these are living in the cities and villages of 5,000, and 
only 2,000,000 are living in the agricultural regions. And if you 
take the very latest census you will find that there is even a smaller 
percentage, it is perhaps not more than 17 per cent, of the entire 
population that is living now out in the rural regions. There are 
600,000 more children attending the schools to-day in the cities and 
villages than there are in the country districts. But what is worse 
than this even, there are 100,000 less children in attendance in the 
country schools to-day than there were 35 years ago. The cities 
are going to continue to grow in population in this state, and the 
number of cities in this state is going to increase. But there is 
not going to be a corresponding increase in the population of the 
country districts. 

Increased Burdens of Smaller Schools 

Let me give you just a few other facts in connection with the 
rural schools, and you will see the difference between the condi- 
tions of the city and the country. There are to-day in this state 
2,000 school districts, in which the average attendance of pupils 
is less than seven. There are 2,000 school districts in this state 
to-day in which the assessed valuation, the taxable property which 
must support and maintain the schools is less than $20,000 each. 
That means that four average farms of a value of $5,000 must sup- 
port a school. There are 4,000 school districts in the state which 
had last year an average attendance of less than ten, and in the 
same 4,000 districts the assessed valuation of each of the districts 
was less than $40,000. In other words, eight average farms 
assessed for a district at $5,000 each, which is very conserva- 
tive, must support a school in that district. Now, I ask you 
teachers, and I ask you men, what kind of a school you think can 
be maintained in a district where there are only seven or ten 
children, and where the taxable property is less than $40,000. You 
must take into consideration also the fact that in these seven or ten 



children you have many grades represented. You have the beginner — 
the pupil who comes to school for the first time — and from that they 
go on up through the several grades. What kind of a school or- 
ganization can you picture ? Suppose you work out a program for 
one of these country districts. Suppose you prepare a curriculum of 
reading, writing, history and English, and all the different subjects 
that are required to be taught in the schools, and what kind of a 
program would you have? How many minutes could you give to 
a recitation on each subject in that school? In those country dis- 
tricts, where the numbers are greater, where we have from 25 to 40 
children, what kind of a program can you block out for that school, 
and administer it with any degree of efficiency and satisfaction to 
yourself? In such schools about seven minutes are given to each 
recitation, while in a city or village school from thirty to forty 
minutes are given to a recitation. And what kind of an oppor- 
tunity is to be given to the boys and girls who must attend schools 
in the farming regions, if we have this limited property for the 
support of the schools and meager provisions for presenting the 
courses of study? Compare the facilities which are afforded these 
children with those which are afforded the children in the village 
districts or in the cities of the state. 

There is a provision in the state constitution which reads some- 
thing like this : The legislature shall provide a free system of com- 
mon schools wherein all the children of the state shall be educated. 
What does that mean? Doesn't a constitutional mandate presup- 
pose that there shall be equal educational opportunities so far as 
may be possible for every child in the state ? It doesn't mean that 
such an organization shall be created in this state that it may be 
administered in the popular centers of the state so as to give to the 
boys and girls of that section school facilities which are far superior 
to the school facilities which are provided for the other boys and 
girls simply because they happen to live upon the farms of the state. 

Unused Resources for Rural Schools 

There are modern agencies of civilization which have been 
utilized for everything else, and they should be utilized for the 
administration of the public school system. Within a few years 
the state has embarked upon the good road proposition. The state 
has expended more than $100,000,(XX), or authorized the expenditure, 
and made contracts for the construction of state roads. That is an 
asset in the administration of the schools of the state, and the state 
is chargeable with neglect if it does not utilize that to the very 
limit to which it may be utilized in administering the school facili- 
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ties through the country dstricts. And look at the great system of 
trolley lines. Look at the mileage of steam railroads in the state. 
Look at the general use in which the automobile and automobile 
bus has now come. These are all the agencies of the state that 
should be utilized in the administration of the pubhc schools. These 
agencies have brought all the farms in the state nearer to good 
schools than they ever were before. It is possible to perfect 
an organization which shall give to the boys and girls on the 
farms the school facilities, or as near as may be possible, the school 
facilities which are provided for the boys and girls in the cities, 
why in the name of fair play should they not have it? They should 
have it ; and they might have it. 

The Township Unit Will Solve the Problem 

We have in this state 10,500 school districts outside of the cities 
and villages of 5,000. In our neighboring state of Pennsylvania, a 
much more rugged state, a state that has not the facilities for 
bringing the children together which we have here, they have less 
than 3,000 school districts. Pennsylvania has the township system. 

Now, there is a good deal of misunderstanding in the popular 
mind as to what we mean by the township system of schools. Very 
generally in the farming regions when you speak upon the subject 
of the township system the people get the idea the first thing you 
mean to do is to wipe out all the schools in existence and then 
build one school in the town. No person ever had any such thought 
in this state so far as I know, and the best evidence of that are the 
measures which have been prepared from year to year in the last 
four or five years and introduced into the legislature. There is not 
a line in any one of those bills which contemplates the wiping out 
of school districts or the interference with the school district boun- 
daries as they now stand, or that provides for the consolidation of 
schools as they now stand. I am one of the strongest advocates 
in the whole country for the consolidated school, but I do not want 
to consolidate schools in a community until the community wants 
to consolidate the schools. And that very community-want is what 
this township plan proposes as a basis. 

Since 1853 there has been the arbitrary power in the statute 
for the consolidation of schools, and that is what has given most 
of the trouble. The fact is that the township plan which has been 
proposed is an absolutely home rule plan, and it would wipe out all 
of this discontent, and all of this misunderstanding if it were in 
operation. It provides that the people of the township shall come 
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together upon the first Tuesday in May, and that there they shall 
choose a town board of education, and that this town board of 
education shall be vested with powers so far as may be possible 
similar to the powers and duties which are exercised by boards of 
education in villages and cities of the state. It does not propose to 
put all of these schools together, but it does propose that the 
people of the whole town, through their board of education, if they 
want to consolidate schools, shall have the power to do it, and that 
it shall not be done by other arbitrary authority. That is the back- 
bone of the township system. Could anything be more democratic? 
Could anything be fairer to the people ? 

Just as It Solved the Highway Problem 

It was only eighteen years ago that we had all through the 
country districts what was known as the pathmaster system in the 
matter of public highways. The towns were broken up into road 
districts, just as the towns are now broken up into the school dis- 
tricts, and they had one officer appointed by the commissioner of 
highways, and known as the pathmaster. He worked the road. 
That is, in the spring, when they could not do anything else, all 
the men living along a certain strip of road were warned to come 
out and work on the road. They came, and they brought with them 
a team and a plow and a scraper and a yoke of oxen, and generally 
a jug of cider, and they worked the road. You know the kind of 
roads we had in this state eighteen years ago under that system. 

The state abolished the old road system. It wiped out these old 
road districts, that are comparable to the old school districts; it 
abolished the pathmaster, and it created instead a superintendent 
of highways for the town, and it placed under the management 
of that man, that one official, the supervision and working of the 
highways and the maintenance of highways. And the people them- 
selves were given the power to vote expenditures for the improve- 
ment of roads. And what has happened? In the eighteen years 
since then, the people themselves have constructed more than 
12,000 miles of improved highway in this state under their local 
superintendents. That is joyously accepted as home rule in high- 
ways. Why not have the same kind of home rule in the administra- 
tion of schools ? And why not give to the people of the town the 
right to say at a town meeting, through their representatives, we 
want better schools in this town? The conditions in this township 
are such, our roads are such, our trolley systems are such, our steam 
lines are such that we are going to utilize them all in bringing the 
children from these little remote corners into the central territory 
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and give them an education that is equivalent to that received by 
the boys and girls that live in the cities and villages of the state. 

Why, all over this land they are talking about the boys and girls 
on the farms having an education equal to that which is given to 
the boys and girls in the cities, and the cry from one end of the 
country to the other is that the country schools must be made the 
equal of the city schools. How in the world will it ever be possible 
to do it in the state of New York, continuing to maintain 4,000 
districts having an average attendance of less than ten pupils and 
vroperty of less than $40,000 each upon which to raise taxes -1.0 
support the schools. It is out of the question. 

Townshp Unit Simplifies Taxation and Other Difficulties 

Suppose some one came into the city of Syracuse to-day and 
said, "Your school system is all wrong. We are going to change it. 
We are going to have :" — I do not know how many schools you 
have got here. How many have you. Superintendent Hughes? 
(Superintendent Hughes: "Thirty-eight.") You have thirty- 
eight schools here. What would you say to a proposition that you 
have thirty-eight boards of education? According to the evening 
papers you are having trouble enough with just one board. Now, 
what would be your trouble if you had thirty-eight boards, and 
what would be the condition of affairs in the city of Syracuse if 
each of such thirty-eight boards of education had the taxing power, 
power to levy and collect taxes and fix the qualifications of teachers 
and go on and run the school the way they wanted to. But you 
go out here in any of these rural towns of Onondaga County 
and that is exactly what you have. You have a township out 
here, with perhaps ten or twelve boards of education, running its 
schools, each having the taxing power. Now, we in the education 
department believe the people of any township in this state can be 
trusted to come out on a single day to select five or six men or 
women of that town to handle the school system of that town. 
That is what the township bill proposes. If it is possible in such 
township to bring together four schools, or six schools, or ten 
schools, and have them within an accessible distance of every child 
of the town, the town board will determine whether that is to be 
done. If the conditions existing in that town require that there 
shall be eight schools, then the board of education of that town 
will do right to maintain and continue the eight schools. 

Now, there are many other inequalities in the present system. 
An inequality of taxation means an inequality of school privileges 
always. There are thousands of instances of this all through this 
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state. It is the rule that in one district the tax rate for the support 
of the schools will be ten mills, and in an adjoining district it will 
be two mills. In one district the cost per capita of maintaining the 
school will be $75, and in an adjoining district the cost per capita 
will be $20. It is the case in nearly every town of the state. I 
had the pleasure recently of sitting down with Mr. Cartwright and 
some other representative men and going over the list, taking one 
entire county and just comparing the tax rate and the cost per 
capita of the several districts of that county. And those gentlemen 
know the startling variation and inequalities of the cost per pupil. 
I had a case before me only last week with the following condition : 
This was a proposition that came from the people themselves, on 
a consolidation. A delegation, with the district superintendent, 
came to Albany and wanted to know what I would advise in their 
community. Here were eight districts. The farthest which any in- 
habitant of the eight districts lived from a central point, which was 
a railroad station, was two and one-half miles, and there were good 
hard roads all through the community, level roads, no hills in the 
county, one of the best agricultural regions in the whole section of 
the state. There are 250 children in these eight districts. Nearly 
all of the farmers in that entire section go down to this railroad 
station with their milk. There is a large milk station there. It 
is a great dairy center. 

A Case in Point 

The delegation said: "We would advise a consolidation of 
these eight districts." And I said to them : "What do your people 
want? Do they want consolidation?" They said that some did 
and some did not. That the proportion was about two to one 
against. I said I would not advise consolidation. I would advise 
you who are in favor of consolidation to go home and do a little 
missionary work. You go home and show the people of this com- 
munity the advantages that will accrue from the organization of a 
consolidated school. You take the facts that can be produced from 
other centers where schools have been consoliated, and show your 
people the type of school afforded in the consolidated district 
and what it costs to maintain the school. Take the actual facts 
and show what the cost per capita now as compared to what it was 
before the schools were consolidated, and then see if you cannot 
convince them that they are in favor of a consolidated school. 

There were three districts out of these eight through which a 
railroad ran, and the railroad paid about one-fourth of the taxes 
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of the three districts. I said to these representatives : "Who are con- 
tributing to the support of the railroad? Does the railroad run right 
through those three districts for the benefit of the people of those 
three districts, and is the railroad getting its support from these 
three districts?" Why, no. Some of the outlying districts were 
drawing more produce and shipping it over the railroads than the 
districts through which it ran, and these roads were not contributing 
a dollar to the support of these outlying schools. In some of these 
districts the tax rate was a mill and a half, in others it was fourteen 
mills. In some of these districts the cost per capita of maintaining 
the school was $19, and in the adjoining districts was $51. Now, is 
there any reason whatever for this inequality of taxation? The 
township bill means an equality of taxation for the entire town. It 
means that all of the property of the town shall contribute its pro- 
portionate share to the support of the school. 

When these schools were originally laid out they were not laid 
out upon any particular lines. They were laid out to meet the needs 
of the civilization of that day. Here were a group of men who 
settled in the country, and they needed a school, and a school was 
established. And then some other people settled in another center 
and they needed a school, and a school was established there. And 
we have continued these old organizations which began in 1795, 
which were revived in 1812, and which have stood from that time 
down to the present time without material modification. 

Don't you think I am not in sympathy with the one-room 
school. Let me say to you that I was born in the country, and that 
I have taught the one-room school. I have supervised the one-room 
school. There is no kind of farm work which I have not done. And 
I am in full sympathy with these country schools. The question is 
not what have these schools done in the past. The question is do 
the rural schools, under their present organization, provide the 
type of education demanded to-day. If they do not, then such or- 
ganization should give way to one that shall. 

Other States Have Surpassed New York 

Now, the county unit of administration of schools in this 
state is a least seventy-five years away from us, as I look at it, 
because we have been trying for fifty years to adopt in this state 
the township unit, and we have failed. Our neighbor, Massa- 
chusetts, worked for fifty years before she succeeded in getting 
the township system, and only last week a man from the state of 
Massachusetts, who is now living in Otsego County, came to me 
and said, "Why cannot we have a good community school in New 
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York State?" I said, "There is no objection. You go home and 
you show to the people that a community school is an asset to 
your farm, and do missionary work with your people and see if 
you cannot get your school." 

The consolidation of rural schools is a question receiving atten- 
tion throughout the entire country. It is a movement based on the 
civilization of the day, and it is one which is going to extend its 
influence. More and more people in our own state are coming 
to believe that the best type of rural school is to be found in the 
consolidation of several small, weak districts. Those interested in 
the proper development of rural schools should come to an agree- 
ment upon the legislation which is necessary, so that any modifica- 
tion of the present system shall be along proper lines and so that 
those interested in such schools shall, be satisfied with the reorgan- 
ized system. Many of the agricultural states through the west are 
maintaining better rural schools than are maintained in New York 
state. This is due to the fact that the people in these states believe 
that the boys and girls who come from the farms are entitled to 
have the same opportunity to obtain an education that is afforded 
the boys and girls living in the more populous centers. It is 
possible to maintain schools in the agricultural regions where agri- 
cultural and home-making courses are taught just as effectively 
as other vocational courses are taught in the cities and large vil- 
lages. 

If your organization is able to contribute to a modification of 
the present system of rural schools, so that these schools may pro- 
vide a type of education which is demanded by the development 
of our agricultural interests and the intellectual needs of the 
children in our agricultural sections, you will have rendered a great 
service to the state. 

[Commissioner Finegan was obliged to leave immediately after his address. Therefore, 
there was no opportunity to discuss with him the subject of his stirring speech.] 

Chairman Stilwell: We are sorry that Dr. Finegan had to 
hurry away to catch a train, because I know that many of us 
would like to have asked him questions and discussed his inspiring 
subject with him. Right here, before the next speaker is intro- 
duced, we will have a report from the legislative committee of 
the County Government Association, by Mr. H. S. Gilbertson, 
member of the executive committee of that association. 
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LEGISLATION PROGRAM OF THE COUNTY GOVERNMENT 

ASSOCIATION 

H. S. GILBBRTSON 

The Association finds itself in about the same position in re- 
spect to legislation as it found itself a year ago. That is, there has 
nothing of any fundamental consequence come about during the 
past year that would lead us to change our tactics or our program. 
We have not discovered any great change in our own minds, and 
there has been no change in the situation itself. So the legislative 
committee would recommend to the conference what has already 
been agreed upon by the executive committee of the association. 

I will not read the entire report, but simply summarize it. In 
the first place, for immediate consideration by the legislature we 
propose to recommend and to introduce in the legislature at its 
coming session a bill which will permit any county to adopt an 
optional form of government, that is, an option to the present 
form of government in which the governing board consists of the 
supervisors of the several towns ; that optional form to consist 
of a board of supervisors, a small board elected at large in the 
county, and that board to be required to appoint a county manager, 
following the plan of government which is in successful operation 
in cities in some forty American states. That is the only type of 
simplified government upon which we have come to any even 
tentative agreement as to what is desirable as an alternative to the 
present system. 

In the second place, we looked forward beyond what can be 
accomplished under the present constitution to the time when the 
counties of this state will have the same opportunities to frame 
and adopt charters of their own, that a number of the states have 
in this country given to cities. That is the power of local home 
rule, at least so far as the government and the form of govern- 
ment of the county is concerned. Not, probably, in the first in- 
stance, will such local power ramify to the same general extent 
as in cities of states in the west under their home rule provision ; 
but simply relating to the government, in order that every county 
may adapt its government to its own peculiar conditions. 

In another bill we propose to ask the legislature for an official 
investigating committee. At this conference and in our study of 
county government between conferences, we have discovered that 
there is a good deal that is wrong about county government. We 
have seen certain symptoms appearing again and again in diff^erent 
counties, and we very strongly suspect that back of those symp- 
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toms there is a very general condition of inefficiency, which in 
some counties reaches a condition of corruption. We believe that 
those symptoms are so strong and must be so widespread, because 
they have appeared in so many places, that it would well repay 
the legislature and the people of this state to appropriate at least 
a small sum of money and make a general investigation, more or 
less thorough, of the county system and recommend measures 
for its change. 

Now, to sum up these matters, I wish to present to the con- 
ference two or three brief resolutions: 

RESOLVED, That it is the sense of this conference that the 
executive committee prepare and cause to be introduced in the 
legislature when deemed expedient, the following measures : 

First. A constitutional amendment designed to secure a 
larger measure of control by the people of the counties and their 
elected representatives in the matter of determining the form of 
their county government and such other public matters as are of 
exclusive or peculiar interest to individual counties. 

Second. A bill designed to secure to the people of the coun- 
ties under present constitutional provisions, the right to make a 
choice between the present form of county government and at 
least one simplified form of government which shall provide for 
the erection of a small county governing body elected by the 
county at large, which shall act through a county manager, who 
shall have the power to appoint and remove the principal county 
officers not required by the constitution to be elected. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, In view of the numerous evi- 
dences of gross inefficiency and negligence which have been revealed 
by superficial and casual investigation within recent years in many 
counties, and which in some counties have reached the point of 
flagrant corruption, that the legislature of 1917 be requested to 
direct the appointment of a commission to make a more thorough 
investigation of conditions prevailing throughout the state affect- 
ing the organization and management of the several counties, and 
to make recommendations for the improvement of such organiza- 
tion and management. 

Upon motion, duly made and seconded, the resolutions were 
adopted. 

Chairman Stilwell: We regret, as you all will, to have this 
telegram : "Train three hours late. Much disappointed. Thomas 
Mott Osborne." Mr. Osborne left Chicago especially to reach here 
on a train that was due to be here in time for this meeting, but for 
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some reason the train is so late that he will probably not reach 
here until after our meeting is closed. A telegram about the time 
we opened the meeting was to the effect that the train was making 
up some of its lost time and might be here so that Mr. Osborne could 
speak at the end of our program. But we have with us a speaker 
who is qualified to talk upon this same subject that we were expect- 
ing Mr. Osborne to speak upon. Dr. Hastings H. Hart, of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, Chairman of the Jail Committee of the 
American Prison Committee, is to talk on County Jails and Local 
Penology. 

For the ladies here, I think it is all right for me to tell you 
confidentially what I heard out in the hall between Mr. Hart and 
Commissioner Finnegan. Somebody asked why so many good look- 
ing ladies are coming to this meeting to-night, and Mr. Hart said, 
"I guess it is because they knew I was going to be here." Com- 
missioner Finnegan was nearby and he said, "You are wrong. I 
was just saying the reason was, they knew I was going to be here." 
That shows you how vain a man can be. (Laughter.) I am sure 
there are two dozen men in this room who are just as attractive to 
ladies as Mr. Hart, but I do not know anybody who can speak as 
well for themselves as they can, and I do not know anybody among 
them who can speak as well as Mr. Hart can. (Laughter and 
applause.) 

ADDRESS 
COUNTY JAILS AND LOCAL PENOLOGY 

HASTINGS H. HART, LL.D., of the Russell Sage Foundation 

Of course. Dr. Finegan was mistaken. But I forgive him for 
his vanity. (Laughter.) I am also willing to agree with Chairman 
Stilwell in the high compliment he paid to two dozen men in this 
audience, especially in view of the high compliment to me with which 
he ended his introduction. (Laughter and applause.) 

I am to talk tonight about county jails. Perhaps it will seem 
to you not to be an inviting subject. But there are things about it 
that we need to know, and there are things about it that seem 
to me exceedingly interesting. My knowledge on this subject 
and my interest in it is based upon an experience of fifteen years 
as an inspector of county jails and public institutions, and an 
experience of thirty-three years in which I have been an interested 
observer of these institutions. 
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When we think about the jails or the prisons we are apt to 
feel as if it were something very remote from us. What do we, 
respectable and law-abiding people, have to do with the thieves and 
the vagabonds and the miscreants that fill our county jails? 

I am not going to say anything about the women, because the 
women are law-abiding, but I will undertake to say that there is 
not a man sitting in this room that has not at some time in his 
life committed an act that on a strict construction of the law would 
have to be labeled a crime and might have brought him into jail. 
If you have never stolen a watermelon in the dark of the moon, 
if you never snatched a handful of peanuts when the vendor's back 
was turned, you may perhaps have put into the mails a newspaper 
with written matter on the margin. But that is a crime, punishable 
according to law. 

The truth is, my friends, and I say this from the basis of a 
very wide experience with people of this class, that the people that 
are in the jails are wonderfully like the rest of us. Now, if that is 
so, why should we interest ourselves with these people? "If they 
don't like jail, let them keep out of it," and "It isn't a good thing 
to make jails too pleasant places." "Let the jails be so administered 
that the people will beware and keep out of them." 

Now the thing I want to have you consider, and I am speaking 
without any desire to make a sensation, I am speaking of just the 
plain, simple facts, is that our police stations and our county jails 
are designed primarily for the temporary confinement of suspects, 
of people that are accused of a crime. The constitution and 
the law declare that every man shall be deemed to be innocent until 
he is proven to be guilty, and that should be strictly construed. 
But our county jails are used for the detention of people that are 
not accused of any crime. Today a group of us have visited the 
county jail and the county penitentiary of this county. And there 
I had a talk with an officer who has been there for many years. He 
related to me this incident, which is not at all an isolated occur- 
rence. Some time ago in this city a saloonkeeper was arrested for 
a violation of the excise law. There happened to be present in 
that saloon two men who were strangers. They did not belong 
here and were not known to the police. But these men, being 
present and having had an opportunity to observe the violation 
of the law, were taken charge of by the deputy sheriff as witnesses. 
Not knowing anybody here, these men could not give bail : and it 
being deemed necessary to have their testimony, they were sent 
to the county jail, four miles from here, and were locked up and kept 
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as witnesses in the case for three months. The man who was ac- 
cused of the crime, the saloonkeeper, gave bail and was not locked 
up a minute. At the end of the three months the grand jury refused 
to indict the saloonkeeper and there was no case, and the wit- 
nesses were dismissed. These witnesses, who were performing a 
public service to the people, were confined and received the same 
treatment as the ordinary prisoner. 

And that is not an isolated case. Another case that was 
brought to my attention was that of two men traveling through the 
State of Michigan. They were driving a team. They were rep- 
utable business men, but were strangers in that part of the coun- 
try. It happened that the team that they were driving answered 
the description of a team that had been stolen, and these men were 
arrested on suspicion of having stolen the team and were locked 
up in jail. They had to stay there ten days before they were able 
to get somebody to come from a distance and identify them and 
prove that they were all right. Now these are cases for the pro- 
tection of the public. 

I will give you another case. In the city of Minneapolis there 
was brought in a man from one of the outlying counties, who was 
put into the county jail. This county jail was one of the worst 
places that you ever saw. There were five tiers of cells. Each 
one of these cells was nine feet long and six and one-half feet wide, 
and there were six hammocks strung in that cell. The jail was so 
constructed that the only exercising place was a little corridor four 
feet wide in front of the cells. At the end was a place intended for 
a bath, but there were no facilities for bathing. There was no 
place where a man could keep himself clean and free from vermin, 
and here the prisoner was compelled to listen to the vilest language 
of the thieves and vagabonds confined there. Here he was forced 
to associate with the vilest criminals, and he was locked in that 
cell with five other men from nine o'clock at night until six o'clock 
at morning. That man lay in that jail for three months, and while 
he was there his young wife sickened and died. While he was there 
his little child was taken sick and died. When he was brought to 
court the judge peremptorily dismissed the case. 

I will give you another case : A little boy nine years old in the 
city of St. Paul, Minnesota, was put in jail. His cellmate was a 
thief, and by day he had the range of the corridor in association 
with the vilest kind of men, who would take pleasure in teaching 
that child the vilest kind of things. I want to say if he was my 
child I would far rather he had spent his time in a ward of small- 
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pox. I asked, "What has that boy done?" and I was told he had 
been arrested on a charge of arson. He had thoughtlessly kindled 
a fire which endangered some of the neighboring buildings, and that 
boy had been arrested and put in that jail! 

Now the jail is used, and necessarily used, for the incarcera- 
tion of people who are not guilty of any crime ; and not only that, 
but of those who are accused of crime, a very large proportion 
are innocent. At least a great many of them are never convicted of 
crime, and before the law they are presumptively innocent. Many 
of them are truly innocent. It is not at all an uncommon thing 
for some young girl, employed as a house maid in a family, to be 
arrested because her mistress has missed some article of jewelry, 
and she is locked up and confined in the jail. After she has been 
confined in jail the missing article of jewelry turns up and her 
mistress asks to have the case dismissed and the girl acquitted. 

I speak of these things to indicate that it is proper that the 
question of our jails should receive a certain amount of considera- 
tion, because many of the people who are confined there are inno- 
cent. They are in prison for the public good, presumptively. But 
further than that, do you know that nearly all the people in our 
jails are in prison for debt? Did you ever know that ? We thought 
we had gotten rid of imprisoning people for debt. Two young fel- 
lows steal a horse and sell it and divide the proceeds. They go 
their way. One of them has well-to-do friends. They are arrested. 
The young man with his well-tci-do friends appeals to them and 
they furnish the money for bail, and he goes free. The other fel- 
low, who is no more guilty, but having no friends to provide the 
money, goes to jail. He is locked up. Several weeks or months 
later when the time comes for trial they are both convicted and 
they both receive the identical punishment. Now shouldn't the 
boy without money have been treated with at least decent con- 
sideration until he was convicted, and then let him be dealt with 
according to the law? 

You have in your jail and penitentiary out here a place for 
the punishment of misdemeanors. Now a large part of those people 
that are sent there are sent for petty theft or for vagrancy or 
drunkenness. They are sent up on a fine. There is imposed upon 
them a certain amount of costs, and they have to work out a cer- 
tain length of time to pay that fine and those costs. Of course if 
a man has a wife who can earn enough by washing to pay his 
costs and his fine he can be discharged, or if somebody else will 
advance the money he can be discharged. In other words, he is 
held because he cannot pay a fine. 
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I speak of these things because in a large proportion of cases, 
especially in these petty cases, these petty offenses that send people 
to jail, they can escape the penalty of imprisonment if they can 
raise the money to pay their fine. Not only that, but now with 
the probationary system in a large proportion of cases the people 
that were formerly sent to jail are put on probation. I speak, 
therefore, for the prisoner in jail. He should have some consid- 
eration. It is a matter that is altogether too much overlooked, 
and I want to emphasize it just as much as I can. 

I am sorry that Mr. Osborne is not here to tell of the wonder- 
ful things that he has done in proving to the public that it is possible 
to manage the prisons in such a way that the men in prison will 
control themselves and restrain themselves and subject themselves 
to a large amount of self-denial. And I want to say this : We 
recognize that Sing Sing ought to be a reformatory, and 
Mr. Osborne has done everything he could to make it such. We 
recognize that the Elmira institution, the state prison at Elmira, 
should be a reformatory institution where young men who have 
gone wrong shall be restored to right doing and right living. We 
recognize that the institution at Bedford, of which Dr. Katharine 
Davis was the superintendent for many years, where girls who 
have done wrong in one way or another are sent, should be a re- 
formatory for women, where they can be brought up to a higher 
standard of ideals and right living. 

What I want to say to you about the county is just this, 
that the county jail and the county penitentiary ought to be the 
most reformatory institutions in the state. Why, there always has 
to be a first time for a young man or woman to come into the hands 
of the law. That young fellow has been going the way of least 
resistance ; he has been playing a little fast and it has been passed 
over, and it has been excused by a kind judge, who thinks the 
young fellow ought to have a chance ; but by and by he goes too 
far, and he feels the hand of the officer upon his shoulder and he 
hears him say, "Come with me," and he wakes up and finds that 
he is to be taken and put into the jail. Now there is the moment 
of opportunity. That young fellow says, "Good God, have I come 
to this ! If I can only get out of this trouble, you will never catch 
me in anything of this kind again." He is ashamed. He is ready 
to respond to any helpful interest. What do we do with that young 
man in the moment of opportunity. Why, he is taken in handcuffs 
through the public streets. He is taken to jail, and is conducted 
through an iron door into a massive place, dark, gloomy and for- 
bidding. He is put into a cell, which with other cells form what 
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we call a cage. In that cage he is put on exhibition, like a wild 
beast in a menagerie. 

I was shocked today in seeing in your jail, which on the whole 
is one of the best in the state, a sign as we entered, "Admission 15 
Cents." Fifteen cents to see the animals ! I beg of you that that 
be taken down. Fifteen cents to go in and see the animals ex- 
hibited. It is an offense against humanity. 

Now that young man is put on exhibition. He is put into a 
place like a jail I visited yesterday in the classical city of New Ha- 
ven ; a jail where a man cannot keep himself clean arid free from 
vermin. That is a fact, a man cannot keep himself clean if he 
wanted to. This jail which you have out here is different. But 
in the City of New Haven! Think of it! Well, this young fellow 
is put into a place where he is forced into constant association with 
the worst people that can be found. We see today white men and 
negroes huddled together in a cell in idleness, entertaining one an- 
other. Now, a prisoner who is serving a sentence is put to 
work. He is sent out to the farm or quarry or about some domestic 
work. But the constitution says slavery or involuntary servitude, 
except for crime, shall not be permitted within the boundary of 
the United States. Consequently the prisoner who is held for trial 
cannot be set to work, unless he volunteers to work. And I find 
that generally the prisoners who are waiting trial are not permitted 
to work. The man is kept in idleness, with enforced association 
with these vile people. This young fellow is ashamed and is thor- 
oughly penitent, but immediately these other fellows when they 
discover that he is soft begin to ridicule him. They begin 
to fill his mind with malice and resentment, trying to inspire in 
him a hatred of the law. They fill him with stories of their crimi- 
nal experiences. They become personally acquainted with him, and 
when that young fellow is finally released from jail and goes out 
and gets a job, he comes down the street some day and he meets 
one of these fellows that he got acquainted with in that jail, and 
that fellow says, "Lend me half a dollar." And he is blackmailed 
and perhaps betrayed to his employer, and driven out of his job! 

Let us take such measures as will make of the county jail a 
truly reformatory institution. Let us seize this opportunity of 
this first confinement. Why, you can do more for the reformation 
of a man in three days in a county jail if you have a proper method 
than you can in three months after he has gone to the length of 
being sentenced. So I think you will consider it is worth while to 
consider county jails. 
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I wish I could give you the point of view of the prisoner. There 
is no such thing as a "criminal class." Those people inside there 
are humans. They are men and they are women like you and me. 
They are influenced by the same passions and by the same emotions 
and by the same interests. Many of them are subnormal. They 
are people who are lacking. We call them feeble-minded. That 
is, they do not have the same degree of mentality. They haven't 
the same resistance of will. They haven't the same moral endur- 
ance and the same forces that go to make up life. That is true. 
But they are human. The most important thing that Mr. Osborne 
has done is to treat his men as men, and to meet them on the level. 
Now let us consider these people as human. 

I remember meeting a prisoner, long ago, and something 
was said about how he happened to be in prison, and he said, "I 
reckon just my natural cussedness brought me here. It was all 
about a horse." He said: "I bought a horse, with the understand- 
ing that if I liked him I was to keep him. But I didn't like him, so 
I sold him." (Laughter.) 

You know Mr. Osborne has been doing things that many 
people imagine are new. But it is not new. His plan has been 
tried out, not as fully, perhaps, as he has tried it, but nearly a 
hundred years ago, and the descendants of the men who were 
brought under that influence in those days are respectable citizens 
today. Up in the state of Michigan there was an old chaplain, 
and among other things he organized some literary societies among 
the prisoners, and brought in some humor to those prisoners, and 
some life and interest. Why, dear friends, we recognize that nor- 
mal life today requires play. Play is an essential part of the normal 
life. Look at our theatres and our moving pictures and the vaude- 
ville, and even the interest in the funny part of the Sunday news- 
papers ? But a little humor, a little joy, a little laughter is a good 
thing. But here are the men in our jails. We used to put them in 
stripes and shave their heads. The lowest form of ignominy. Gen- 
tlemen, I would advise you to take time to talk and laugh while you 
eat. It is an aid to digestion. It will make you take an interest 
in life. But here are these poor fellows not even allowed to speak 
while they are eating. We keep them sitting silent at the table, 
at a time when there ought to be some activity of the humorous 
part of man in order to digest his food. We hedge him up with 
a lot of rules. He is nagged by his officers, and is made to feel 
that he is degraded and debased. And then if anybody should allow 
some of those prisoners to sit down and play a game of checkers 
or cards, or handball in the court, or play ball, that is a very dread- 
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ful thing. These men are punished and they should be made to 
feel that they are punished. But if you want to make a normal 
man of a man you must treat him normally. You cannot expect 
him to go out and be a normal good citizen in this way. We turn 
him out of the jail when his sentence is ended and, without a dollar 
in his pocket, we say, go and be a good citizen. If you are going to 
trust a man outside of the wall, you must trust him before he 
goes out. You must trust him on the farm and send him out to 
work. It is felt to be an awful disgrace in our prisons to lose a 
man. It is better to lose a man once in a while than fail to develop, 
that which is human in him. 

I went and saw this old chaplain in Michigan. And there 
were about 200 men packed in a room about half the size of this, 
and they were debating on the question, "Which has the greater 
influence, example or precept?" So one prisoner got up and made 
a solemn speech to prove that example had more influence. A 
negro got up to answer him. This negro had been one of the 
worst men of the prison. He would fight an officer. He would 
fight a prisoner. He would fight a visitor. But that man got into 
that literary society and had been completely reformed. He said, 
"Mr. President and men. The question is 'Has example more influ- 
ence than precept ?' That man that has just spoke don't know what 
he is talking about. Why, Mr. President, how was it before the 
war? Do norf sett de souf an example of not having any slaves. 
What good did dat do? By and by, Abraham Lincoln he gave 
de precep!" (Laughter.) The next morning I went into the 
Sunday school. It was very orderly and they seemed to be very 
attentive. I looked around and I said to the chaplain, how do you 
get your teachers. He said, "Some of them are officers, some of 
them are prisoners, and some of them are citizens. You see that 
class over there, that has a convict teacher? You notice how 
interested they are. That man is a marvelous Bible student. He 
has original ideas of Scripture. He was out for a while and we 
missed him very much." (Laughter.) 

Now, that may seem funny to you, but do you know that 
might have been all regular. It is a very common thing for a man 
for a prisoner after having made a record for being a good prisoner, 
to go out and be arrested for something he committed years ago 
and be sent back again. The humors of the jails are ghastly, but 
they are real. I remember inspecting a jail in Minnesota. It was 
the first time I visited that jail, and it was up on top of a high 
hill. I inquired for the sheriff; I inquired for the jailer; but neither 
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one of them was there. They told me the jailer wasn't at home, but 
they thought the deputy sheriff had the key. I found the deputy 
sheriff, and he said, "Yes, I have the key. I will get it for you." 
He felt in all his pockets ; he looked confused. He went to the house 
and came back, and a man with him. He said, "Mr. Hart, this is 
the prisoner. He has the key." (Laughter.) Well, I learned fur- 
ther about that man, a rather interesting story. It seems that the 
jail was rather dirty and a dismal place, and it was laborious to 
carry the food up the hill, and it was easier, I suppose, for the 
man to carry the food inside of him than in a basket. I made my 
printed report. This man, it seems, had been administering a little 
necessary family discipline and his wife had become frightened and 
she had jumped into a well and was drowned. The authorities, I 
suppose, were more lenient because the poor man had just recently 
lost his wife. (Laughter.) 

But, my friends, if I were to tell you many of the things that 
exist in the county jails you would not believe me, and I am afraid 
I wouldn't blame you or ask you to believe me. De Tocqueville said, 
"The American county jail is the worst prison in the world." And 
I will say to you solemnly, based upon official observation, that that 
indictment stands true of many of our county jails. George 
Kennan, who had come back from Siberia, told about the terrible 
prisons they had there, and I said to him, "I will show you within 
five minutes' distance conditions as bad as any you have described 
in Siberia," and I could have done it, but he declined to go. 

Now, then, I visited yesterday, a county jail in the classical 
city of New Haven, Connecticut, the seat of Yale University, and 
this is what I found. I have made it a subject of a written report, 
which is on file, and I am prepared to back it up. I took the pre- 
caution to have the head jailer sit down and read it through, and 
he said "that is all right and all true." I found that there was no 
classification of women prisoners, whatever. They were all in to- 
gether — prostitutes, adventuresses, confidence women, thieves and 
young shop girls arrested on suspicion, and young women about to 
become mothers, and two with babies, one of them a beautiful 
child, born in jail ; and there was no classification. They were just 
run in there together. I found that the jail was so constructed 
that the only access to the women's department is through the 
kitchen, and the kitchen is not fireproof. If that jail were to catch 
fire those women would be inevitably roasted, because the windows 
are barricaded by heavy iron bars laid into the brickwork. In this 
place the cooking is done by the women. There are just about the 
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same number of prisoners as in this county. In this kitchen there 
is a male chef, who is one of the prisoners there. He is sent in 
from the men's department, and he is in charge of that part of 
the prison; and the clerk told me confidentially and with a good 
deal of enthusiasm what a splendid man that chef was. He says if 
those women get in any trouble he rules them with a rod of iron. 
Why, he slept on the women's side in a little room, and the women 
in charge said he was not locked in. The two matrons go off duty 
at eight o'clock at night, and the women's department is left 
in charge of a woman prisoner. And that is in New Haven! On 
the men's side there is no hospital. If an insane man is brought in 
there waiting the action of the court he lies in a cell. If he is a 
very sick man then, they take him to the punishment department, 
in a cell, and subject that sick man to treatment which is de- 
signed for the most unruly and disturbing prisoners. The doctor 
has no office, but he has the use of the officers' barber shop, a 
little room 9x10 feet, and he is paid $300 a year. Half of those 
people require medical attention. In that 9x10 room he has a few 
medicines, and a few more are kept in the lobby outside. These 
matrons that have charge of these prisoners, there are two of them 
that are responsible for twenty-four hours' duty, are paid a little 
less than the wages of a good housemaid in New Haven. They 
get $25 a month and board, for the most difficult class of work. 

This astonished me most of all. They have in that prison the 
lease system, whereby the prisoners are sold as slaves to contrac- 
tors. The people of New Haven sell these prisoners, 200 of them, 
to a chair factory, the prison officers every morning and noon deliv- 
ering those men at the shops of the company. And the contract 
provides that the contractor shall furnish suitable men to guard 
those prisoners and direct their work, and see that they are well 
behaved and that they do a fair day's work, and in case of failure 
to perform those duties or labor the contractor shall have author- 
ity to punish the prisoners by solitary confinement for a period 
not exceeding six days, unless the county authorities shall consent 
to extend it. Now, that means that these men are absolutely sold 
to these contractors to employ them for their own benefit. 

By tacit agreement the right of punishment has been suspend- 
ed. The present jailer said, "Gentlemen, I will not submit to the 
execution of that contract. I will reserve to myself the right to 
punish prisoners," and he is exercising it. But before he came there 
the contractors exercised that right. These prisoners are working 
for that contractor, and he pays $7,000 a year for their services, and 
as far as I could learn, the light, heat and power for the plant are 
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also furnished by the county, which would eat up pretty near the 
whole of that $7,000. And I learned that last year about $3,500 
was rebated to the contractor for time the prisoners did not work. 
I will risk my reputation that these men would earn $1.00 a day. 
They are producing two chairs a day for every man working there. 
In other words, they are getting $60,000 worth of work for noth- 
ing. And they have the right under that contract to treat these 
men as slaves. That is civilized, cultured New Haven. 

And, do you know, the county does not even furnish these men 
with clothing. And there is no laundry in the building, and the men 
are expected to do their own washing, to wash their own clothing, 
to wash their own shirts and pillow cases. The men hang their 
clothes in the exercise yard or they may hang them in their cells. 
But they do not give them a change of underclothing. The pris- 
oner puts on the prison overalls and shirt, and wears them, and 
that is all the clothes he is furnished with. How can he keep 
himself clean? Not even a change of underclothing. Now, gen- 
tlemen, that is an official report of something that happened yester- 
day, the 14th day of December, in the city of New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 

We went out and saw a jail today. This place here seems to 
be a paradise. It is one of the better jails. But the worst thing 
about your jail is the prisoners have no place for wholesome exer- 
cise. The men who are held on suspicion, waiting trial, are very 
much worse off than the prisoners who are working out their sen- 
tence. The men, whom the law presumes to be innocent, are not 
allowed to work. They are idle. But the prisoners who are serv- 
ing sentence are working on the farm, or about the stables, or doing 
domestic work, but the people who are awaiting trial are kept in 
idleness. And there is no provision for the outdoor exercise of those 
men in this jail. There is no school there. What a splendid thing 
it would be to employ somebody to go out there and carry on a 
school. But there is no recreation. I find that they let the pris- 
oners out in the yard for a while on Sundays, and some of the 
prisoners get some little yard exercise, but there is no systematic 
plan for recreation. 

Now it is absolutely cruel that those people should be kept 
month after month that way. Why, if a man is arrested and locked 
up the latter part of May he has to wait until the grand jury sits 
in October; he has to stay locked up in your jail in idleness, with 
no proper place for exercise and no recreation, all that time, until 
the grand jury sits and ascertains whether the facts warrant an 
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indictment. Now, that is the condition under these comparatively- 
favorable circumstances. They furnish suits for the man who is 
serving sentence, but the man who is awaiting trial is not furnished 
with a change of clothing, even in this county. These are some of 
the things you have yet to adjust, and when you contemplate such 
a case as these two men I have mentioned who were held in this 
place as witnesses for three months while the criminal himself 
gave bail and went free, you will realize that there is some oppor- 
tunity for improvement in the administration which you have. 
There should be some different method of treatment of the prison- 
ers who are serving time and the prisoners who are held awaiting 
trial and who may be found innocent. As it is, the prisoner who 
is serving time is allowed to work, is given occupation, while the 
prisoner awaiting trial is kept in idleness. And it is the same in the 
women's department. There is absolutely no classification, except 
that the sentenced prisoners are kept in one department and the 
unsentenced ones in another. Now, anyone knows the difference 
between a hardened prostitute or a hardened confidence woman, an 
adventuress, and some young girl who is arrested for simply an 
accusation of theft, or perhaps shoplifting. She 'snatched something 
in a department store. She is not immoral. Why, the association 
of those people is something dreadful to contemplate. But 
they are well fed and the prisoners have some kind of decent em- 
ployment. 

But now, what should be done here ? There should be a series 
of cottages, or additions in the form of cottages, and a large part of 
those prisoners ought to live in groups of fifteen or twenty men, 
and they should be gotten out onto the land. They ought to be 
put into the best possible physical condition. These men should 
not only be sent to work on the farm, but some of them should be 
sent out and employed by other farmers, and part of their wages 
should go to the county and part of it to the support of the pris- 
oners' families. 

We are just entering upon a new era, but the substance of 
it is that these men are human, and they should be treated like 
humans. We should study how they can be rehabilitated. How, 
instead of going back to become repeaters, and going back some 
fifty or sixty times, they can be made men of, and good law-abiding 
citizens. I thank you. 

Chairman Stilwell : I think we all feel that Mr. Hart has been 
a good substitute for Mr. Osborne. We certainly thank him for 
his address. And we thank Dr. Finegan. And as this conference 
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closes I think it is proper for the people of Syracuse to thank the 
officers of the County Government Association of the state who 
brought this conference here. We thank the speakers, those who 
presented papers, those who have discussed the questions, and the 
newspapers who have given publicity to what this conference has 
presented. We cannot attain our full ideals in anything; but that 
doesn't mean that we shall not have ideals. It doesn't mean that 
we shall not all the while be thinking about ideals, trying to de- 
termine what our ideals should be and trying to determine how near 
we can come to reaching those ideals. We all must have them in 
any form of work we are trying to carry on officially, to succeed. 

We say we cannot change human nature. That is true. Over 
and over again it is true. We cannot change human nature. But 
that doesn't mean that we shall not keep studying about human 
nature, trying to know what it is, trying to know what will influ- 
ence men and women in different circumstances and conditions of 
life, studying to find under what conditions human nature will mani- 
fest itself at its best, whether it is human nature of the voter, 
human nature of the office holder of the county or state, human 
nature in the political party, human nature in the legislature, human 
nature in the prison. We must all the while keep studying human 
nature as one of the means of solving the problems which rest 
upon us. Now this conference has helped us to think about our 
ideals, to think about human nature, and to think about the means 
of solving the problems which we have in the government of our 
county and state. It has been profitable to us, and we thank the 
Association for bringing it here. 
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